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HIS IS WHAT MR. HARRY FERGUSON, OF HARRY FERGUSON, 
pei TOLD HIS DISTRIBUTOR ORGANIZATION at Dear- 
born, Michigan, December 15, 1943. It is a plan of 
action of such importance to everyone that we feel it 
is worthwhile to pass it along. 

It is only necessary to turn our eyes to India, to 
China, to the Near East, and with a great deal of 
reluctance to some sections of America, to see the full 
impact of an agriculture that is ill—ill with the stran- 
gling effect of costs so high and returns so low that 
the farmer has little left for his labor, nothing to put 
back into the soil. 

Lower farm production costs must be achieved in the 
same manner they are achieved in industry—by con- 
stantly improving machines and methods and driving 


... when you return to your homes, make it your business to talk to everyone 
you meet—farmers, businessmen, professional men and government leaders. 
Tell them that unless farm prosperity is built upon fair prices and lower and 
lower farm production costs, any improvement in the standard of living in 
the city or on the farm will be wiped out by an inevitable rise in all prices 
and eventual death of the soil. This responsibility should be your first 
concern—you should consider it even more important to the future 
of your businesses than the sale of the product . . 





+) 
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production costs downtand down. The farmer, too, 
must reap a return from lowered production costs 
sufficient to enable him to meet soil dépreciation 
charges as fully as factory depreciation charges are 
met by any successful manufacturer. Otherwise, agricul- 
ture, as an industry, must surely die, as it has in some 
parts of the United States. All of us will pay the price. 
If by word, by act or by any way opportunity pre- 
sents, you can lend your influence to help lower farm 
production costs, you will be taking an active part.in 
handing back to America a healthy and a permanent 
agriculture. All of us will reap the benefit. r 
HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Michigan 


The FORD TRACTOR with FERGUSON SYSTEM and FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 
are making it possible for whole families to raise food for freedom 
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AVIATION’S ‘(TOMORROW 


by L. Welch Pogue 


CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


HE future of aviation is fascinating. It has captured 
the imagination of the world. Men within the avia- 
tion industry, keenly aware of aeronautic and eco- 
nomic limitations, frequently look askance at rash predictions 
so freely spoken and written by people, mostly outside the 
industry. Yet none of us really know much for sure about 
aviation’s future because there are so few valid precedents 
upon which to rely. It is a young industry, growing, evolv- 
ing, changing, and unpredictable. 
dipt into the future . (and) 
’ and a lot more 


When Tennyson 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce . 
that has since proven reasonably accurate, his vision was 
based on poetic imaginings. In writing on the future of 
commercial aviation I shall, in unpoetic contrast, add up 
facts of the present to secure an estimate for the future. 





Poetic license would be useful—and who knows, perhaps 
more accurate as it was in the past. 

In 1943 mail pound-miles carried by air increased 70.4 
per cent over 1942, express pound-miles increased 31.32 per 
cent and passenger-miles increased 15.2 percent. The do- 
mestic airlines are now flying about 306,000 revenue miles 
per day, and this in spite of the fact that the airlines had 


turned over to the Army for 


BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


efficiency and the underlying “will to do,” which is the 
very heart of accomplishment. 

The safety and service record of our commercial air car- 
riers in the war year of 1943 went almost unnoticed in the 
rush of people desiring to use fast transportation. It is the 
only branch of our domestic transportation network subject 
to a system of priorities governing both passengers and 
express. This system is administered by the War Depart- 
ment. Most of the important traffic routes of the country 
are operating at extremely high load and priority factors. 
The major transcontinental lines, for which a 65 per cent 
load factor is considered a practical maximum in time of 
peace, were running load factors between 93 and 99 per 
cent on the “bottleneck” segments during the two-week 
period ending December 8, 1943. During that same period, 
the priority percentages on the critical segments ranged 
between 89 and 96 per cent. 

During the past year interest in new routes has sky- 
rocketed. Applications have been made in large numbers. 
Pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington 
now are 583 applications from 257 individuals and com- 
panies applying for authorization to operate an enormous 


total mileage of commercial 


Future will see smaller cities linked together by a oi. vice within and outside 
of the United States. 


applications come from both 


war purposes 49 per cent of 
their airplanes in the first These 
half of 1942. They do much 


These 


network of secondary air transportation. Comprehen- 


eer = sive feeder system to put all cities over five thou- ale a ; 
more with much less. existing air carriers and other 


results are a great tribute to sand population in contact with the rest of nation. applicants, including bus lines, 











tri companies, and steam- 

ip dann \ltogether, they represent 

\1 in b it both big business 

d little busine old establishments 
uid new, experience and inexperience. 

Each applicant is entitled under the 

aw to be given the opportunity to pre- 


before the Civil Aeronau- 


tics Board ich is the agency of the 
lederal Government charged with the 
esponsibility of acting upon these 
application 

rhe Board's duties, generally speak- 
mig, consist ot the economic regulation 
of airlines, the making of safety rules 
ind regulations (including the safety 
ules for air traffic), and the investiga- 
tion of civil aircraft accidents. Eco- 
nomic regulation includes acting upon 
new route applications, as indicated, 
fixing the very important mail pay, 


regulating passenger and property rates 
in the domestic field, passing upon mer- 
gers and interlocking relationships, and 
performing related functions. In exer- 
cising its regulatory powers the Board 
is directed by the law to consider as in 


the public interest the encourage- 


ment and development of an air trans- 


portation system properly adapted ior 
the present and future needs of foreign 
the 


sery ice, and of the national defense.” 


and domestic commerce, of postal 

Domestically, there has been a definite 
trend in interest toward “local air serv- 
ice” between smaller cities. These ap- 
plications are by those who have a vi- 
sion of the future that sees our smaller 
cities and towns linked together by a 
network of secondary air transportation. 
A year ago the Board instituted a pub- 
lic investigation to find answers to as 
many as possible of the problems of 
local air service, which culminated last 
September in a public hearing before 
two Board Examiners, who have issued 
entitled 
Local - l‘eeder - Pick- Up Air 


a report “Investigation of 
Service,” 
dated February 9, 1944, recommending 
certain policies to the Board. Final oral 
argument on this proceeding was begun 
before the Board April 5. It is hoped 
that the Board shortly can issue its re- 
port on this important subject. 

The operating record shows that trade 
and travel by air have been proven and 
accepted. It is obvious that air trans- 
portation will shrink the United States 
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L. Welch Pogue, Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


in point of travel time comparable to 
that of a large county in the horse-and- 
buggy days of David Harum. 

There are more than 1,000 cities in 


the United States of more than 5,000 


population which are at least 25 
miles from an airport or airline 
stop. These cities and the surround- 
ing suburbs are intensely eager to 


be on the air transport routes of the 
nation. I do not know how many will 
eventually receive air transportation or 
be connected with our main trunk air- 
lines, but if the expansion is extensive, 
important economic and social adjust- 
be expected. Trade and 


ments can 


travel will be stepped up and popula- 
tion shifts will take place. 

The future of private flying is a 
major factor in America’s aviation de- 
velopment. To facilitate the widespread 
ise of personal air transportation for 
the the Civil 


Board has a program of simplifying 


individual Aeronautics 


private flying regulations. Proposed 
simplifications are drawn up and circu- 
lated to the industry and public for 
comment, which brings together con- 
the 


officially promulgates new rules. 


3oard 
Re- 
visions of the Civil Air Regulations 


structive criticism before 


governing private flying now proposed 
emphasize the protection of the public 
the 


Was 


rather than the safeguarding of 
pilot 
formerly the case. Your small boy and 


private from himself, as 
mine of 10 years knows so much about 
aircraft and its operation today as to 
give me confidence that we will be able 
to operate in this country many private 
planes within the next twenty years. 
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The 


By Charles I. Stanton 


uture of Private Flying 


ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


ITEN men first learned that 

they could fly in balloons, 

the prophets and forecasters 
had a field day. 

“The balloon is a diabolic device,” 
said one horrified Briton. “Imagine 
what can happen to the sanctity of the 
home. to land 
within the walls of a man’s garden, and 


there carry on intrigue with the mem- 


How easy it will be 


bers of-his household !” 


The trouble is that prophets exag- 
gerate, and, in aviation, they are still 
doing it today, as you can see by read- 
ing your daily papers. Hyperbole and 
exaggeration affect even the young. We 
received an essay the other day on the 
effect of aviation on the world of to- 
morrow, that had been written by a girl 
in the sixth grade. She let her imagina- 
tion range, and came up with a “silver 
airplane” containing “luxurious state- 
rooms, recreation rooms, and swimming 
pools with water descending to Spanish 
Her airplane later descended 
’ into the sea and then 


Lagoons.” 
“100 
landed on a city street, folded its wings 
and proceeded to its destination. 


fathoms’ 


The burden these hyper-enthusiastic 
prophets put upon the practical man is 
that he must tell what is actually going 
field, 


escape, at the same time, the charge that 


to happen in his— special and 


A prediction that there will 
be 500,000 planes in service 
by 1950 and that most of 


them will be privately owned. 
he is ultra-conservative or an obstacle 
to progress. As a government official, 
I feel this restriction keenly, and yet I 
realize the vantage point which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration occu- 
pies in viewing the prospects of civil 
aviation after the war. 

Commercial air transportation gets 
more attention than its dollar volume, 





Charles |. Stanton, 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


its flving volume or its passenger vol 
ume justifies. the 
major airline, United, of which W. A. 


Take case of one 
Patterson is president. He said recently 
that his company was planning on a 
their pre-war 
this, United 
planned to operate a fleet of 40 planes 
(DC-3 size) 


increase over 


To 


five-fold 
business. handle 
carrying 21 passengers, 
and 67 planes carrying 50 passengers, 
(DC-4 size), a total of 107 as compared 
with 57 total aircraft before the war. 
If we apply this to the entire American 
air transport industry, it would indicate 
a fleet of 758 airplanes for a five-fold 
increase Over pre-war business; and if 
a ten-fold increase should take place, 
1,516 planes; or 3,032 planes for a 
twenty-fold increase. 

Compare this with the best estimate 
we have been able to make on the num- 
ber of private airplanes after the war. 
Our estimate is that by 1950 there will 
be 500,000 planes, commercial and pri- 
vate, in this country. Thus the com- 
fleet that 
amount to as many as 3,000 planes is 


mercial aviation may even 

still a small part of the aircraft that 

are to be. The analogy is not entirely 

accurate, but the flying picture may be 

quite like the automobile picture today, 

with the private airplane outnumbering 
(Turn to page 40) 
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Whether the United States should give a monopoly on overseas 
flying, or allow free, regulated competition in postwar foreign 
air commerce, is discussed by two prominent airline executives 


“Foreign Ar Monopoly Broke Dozn 
on Day of Pearl Harbor’ 


By S.J. 


CHAIRMAN, AIRLINES 


Solomon 


COMMITTEE FOR U. S. AIR POLICY 


AND CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 


T has become the obligation of the 
airlines ot the United States to 

formulate a program for the post- 
war period that will permit the airplane 
to enjoy its rightful place in the world 
as an instrument of peace and friendli- 
ness, As an instrument of peace devoted 
to friendly commerce it will change from 
its role of destruction. The airlines 


have formulated 


a policy recognizing 
this obligation, 

What are the objectives of any post- 
war policy whether it be a policy for 
air, for manutacturing, or any other 
important line of industry? Each must 
prepare postwar plans now if as an in- 
dustry it is to survive and to accept 
and fulfill its responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people in the postwar period. 

Phe objectives of our economic post- 
war policy must be that: 

1. Kkach and every industry must do 
everything that it can, no matter how 
minor its part, to prevent any future 
wars, 

2. Individual initiative and competi- 
tion must be preserved to maintain our 
industry structure and progress, 


3. National 


prestige nust be kept on 


the very highest plane throughout the 
world, 

4. American commerce must be pro 
moted through the world on an equita- 
ble basis to insure prosperity not only 
of our own people but of peoples of the 
other United Nations, 

5. Competent trained personne] in all 
categories of employment must be kept 
at high level in order to meet any future 
national emergencies that may arise. 

And, finally, all industry must fulfill 
its obligations to those persons now in 
our armed forces and those civilians en- 
gaged in necessary war activities by 
engaging in peacetime pursuits to the 
maximum so that during the years of 
peace those who have made sacrifices 
for the war effort shall not suffer by 
reason of the inability of industry to 
adjust itself to the aftermath of war. 
United 


States airlines have agreed upon a Dec- 


Seventeen of the nineteen 
laration of Policy with five objectives 
which they believe will enable the air 
transport system of the United States 
to meet the obligations of peace as they 
met the obligations of war. 

United Air Lines and Pan American 





Airways are united in their belief that 
world air commerce of the United States 
should be the monopoly of a single com- 
pany. United Air Lines reserved to it- 
self, however, the right to seek outlets 
in international commerce if any other 
company should be granted any part of 
its ambitions. But the seventeen airlines 
will always adhere to their belief that 
maximum development of air transpor 
tation can only be gained by maintaining 
the American traditions of individual 
initiative and competition regulated in 
the public interest. 


S. J. Solomon 
The Airlines Committee for United 
States Air Policy advocates the five ob- 
jectives as a program that will be in the 
best interests of the United States. They 


are as follows: 
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l. Free and open competition— 
worldwide—subject to reasonable 
regulation by the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Free and open competition has meant 
many things to many people. Everyone 
in the air transport industry is well 
aware of its meaning and that is, com- 
petition regulated in the public interest. 
Only so much service in any region 
should be permitted as the amount of 
traffic demands, whether that traffic be 
passengers, freight, express or mail. In 
some cases airlines will be given cer- 
of public 
necessity to operate over routes for pur- 
poses other than those just named, that 


tificates convenience and 


is, for purposes of national security or 
national prestige. 

In my opinion there can be no contro- 
versy on the subject of competition. 
Monopoly in foreign air transportation 
broke down on the day of Pearl Harbor. 
It could not survive, and fulfill its des- 
tiny in the national interest, from that 
day on. If war is ever to come again, 
Pearl Harbor could well be counted as 
a minor catastrophe in the light of what 
With the emer- 
gence of the airplane as a prime weapon 


the future may hold. 


of offense, there might well be a hun- 
dred Pearl Harbors on the initial day 
of war, each one more destructive and 


(Turn to page 44) 


“© All-Out Competition Would Destroy 
Things We Seek to Preserve’ 


By W. A. 


Patterson 


PRESIDENT, UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 


T is a healthy sign, I think, that 

the air transport operators of this 

country are giving so much thought 
to the subject of postwar flying, domestic 
and international. The industry would 
be derelict, indeed, if it failed to plan 
now to meet its future obligations and 
responsibilities. 

The whole development of commercial 
air transportation in this country has 
been based on individual enterprise and 
ingenuity. And it seems only natural, 
now, that individual opinions should 
enter into our discussions of postwar 
air policy. Out of all such discussions 
should come solutions which will enable 
us to attain our two primary objectives 
—first, the maintenance of this country's 
position as a leader on the world’s air- 
ways and, second, the preservation of 
air transport operations under private 
enterprise. 

I have said that the war has advanced 
public acceptance of the airplane by 
twenty years. It also has given our 
domestic airlines a taste of international 
flying. Planes and crews which never 
before had crossed any body of water 
larger than Lake Michigan have been 
flying the oceans and the continents in 
moving men and materials of war to 
the flying fronts. They have done so 
with a high degree of efficiency—and 
they have learned that vast expanses of 


water and land present no insurmounta- 
ble operations problems insofar as air 
transportation is concerned. 

A number of airline operators have 
filed applications for postwar interna- 
tional air routes. Sixteen of the airlines 
have endorsed a policy of free, wide- 
open competition in such international 
flying. 

United Air Lines, while strongly in 
favor of competition as a progressive 
force, has cautioned against emotional 
and unrealistic thinking on the subject 
of postwar international flying. United 
has pointed out that the airlines which 
today are operating over military routes 
to foreign lands scarcely can use such 
operations as a yardstick for postwar 
international operations. We have called 
attention to the relatively narrow mar- 
kets which must be shared by the United 
States and foreign air operators in the 
coming Age of Flight. And we repeat- 
edly have stated our opinion that this 
country’s airlines, by all-out competition 
the 
field, might well destroy the very things 
which we seek to preserve. 


with one another in international 


Today our airlines are operating in a 
war economy—an economy which right- 
fully takes little account of costs in 
achieving victory. Tomorrow, the air- 
lines will have to face the cold, hard 
facts of a peace economy in which costs 


once again will become extremely im 
portant. 

Global air routes will have to be jus- 
tified on the basis of public necessity 
and convenience as well as on political 
Air 


sengers and shippers will have to pay 


and military considerations. pas- 
reasonable prices for the kind of magic 
which will make near-neighbors of cities 
around the globe. 

In exchange for landing rights in 
foreign countries, this country will have 
to reciprocate by granting rights to 
those same foreign countries for land- 
ings in this country. The air can-belong 
to no one country or one group of coun- 
tries; it will have to be shared by all. 

Certainly the airplane is going to 
greatly change the social and economic 
habits of people all over the face of the 
earth, opening up vast new areas and re- 





Patterson 


W. A. 


sources, spreading international under- 
standing and good will, extending the 
thinking and methods of the more pro- 
gressive peoples of the world to the 
backward nations, and tending to ac- 
celerate an increase in the standard of 
living throughout the world. Great as 
it will be, however, the airplane cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, do 
away with the steamships, trains, trucks 
and busses. It will supplement, not sup- 
plant, those other, older forms of trans- 
portation. The changes which it will 
bring will be evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. 

United Air Lines has, for two years, 
had a full-time staff engaged in complete 
studies of every phase of the past, pres- 
ent and future air transportation picture. 
Assisting that staff in furnishing re- 
quired information have been all depart 
ments of our company, particularly a 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Some speculations but no pre- 
dictions, says author, but he 


arrives at logical conclusions. 


ITs 


BOUT two years ago, Glenn 
Martin was reported as saying, 
“Give me enough money to build 
a ship big enough and I will build a 
plane able to carry wheat to Europe 
Well, 


it the airplane is capable of doing that, 


cheaper than ocean-going ships.” 


then of course, it is going to become 
just about the greatest ton-mile pro- 


ducer of them all. 


W. A. Patterson of United Air Lines, 


on the other hand, is just about at the 
other extreme. In his very hard-headed 
speech about a year ago, he said, “A 
very large share of express package 
traffic will find the airplane a most ef- 
ficient medium—.” He seemed to feel 
that a hundredfold increase in domestic 
air cargo was optimistic, and even so it 
would “capture only 1/10 of 1 per cent 
of the freight ton-miles now carried by 
the American railroads.” Well, if that’s 
all the airplane is going to carry, then, 
of course, it isn’t going to be very im- 
portant in the cargo field. 

The wide diversity of opinion on air 
cargo is disturbing and confusing to 
most laymen who want a definite answer. 


But I think most of us in aviation 


By William A.M. Burden 


SPECIAL AVIATION ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 





understand what lies behind the dif- 


ferences of opinion. 

It isn't so much that some of us are 
chronic conservatives and others chronic 
progressives. Nor is it because some of 
us are chronic optimists and_ others 
chronic pessimists. 

The reason lies in the fact that our 
experience with air cargo on a really 


commercial scale is so limited. Most 
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(T. W. A. Airline Photo) 


of the development lies in the future ; 
very little lies in the past. 

A great many things have not been 
tried. There has, for example, never 
been a commercial transoceanic air 
cargo service on a rate basis which we 
now believe to be feasible. There has, 
for example, never been any attempt 
made to take full advantage of the 
lighter packaging required in air trans- 
port than in surface transport. There 
has, for example, never been any at- 
tempt to ship tropical fruits into the 
mass consumer markets of this country. 
There has never been any experiment 
with below-cost cargo rates to stimulate 
the market in the way that passengers 
were carried for years at less than cost 
until the development of aircraft per- 
mitted profitable operations at present 
passenger rates without subsidy. 

The results of trying out new ideas 
are, of course, not the only factors 
which will affect the rapidity and extent 
of air cargo expansion. The course of 
overall economic development in this 
country and in the world will be of 
prime importance. 

(Turn to page 39) 
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AIR ‘TRANSPORT COMMAND 


By Mayor General Harold Lee George 


COMMANDING OFFICER, AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


Commercial airlines cooperate 
to develop air transport sys- 
tem in .two years exceeding 


that since birth 25 years ago. 


Good investment for peacetime. 


of the U. S. A. 


Major General Harold Lee George is Command- 
ing Officer of the Air Transport Command. 






N a war of such magnitude as this, 
where our way of life is at stake, 
too much stress cannot be given the 
importance of keeping open an aerial 
supply line to all fronts—through which 
is fed a fast-flowing and steady stream 
of planes, supplies and personnel. 
Responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining a line so vital to successful 
prosecution of the global warfare into 
which the United States was plunged 
suddenly Air 
Transport Command of the Army Air 
Forces. 


was delegated to the 


To the Command was entrusted the 
round-the-clock assignment of carrying 
anything the War Department desig- 
nated for air shipment—anywhere. That 
this is no small order may be best illus- 
trated by the fact that its fulfillment has 
necessitated the development of a net- 
work of air routes stretching more than 
110,000 the 


equally farflung communication lines, 


miles, and creation of 
landing fields and supply depots spread 
over six continents and spanning four 
oceans. 

In normal times a project of this vast 
scope would have been perhaps decades 
in the making. Speed being essential to 
the survival of democracy, we have 
leaped forward and crowded into two 
years the development of an air trans- 


port system far exceeding that of the 


25 years since the birth of air mail and 
air transport. 

The phenomenal growth of this war- 
time air transport system and the re 
sultant continuing operations throughout 
distant reaches has been 


its accom 


plished by unstinted collaboration 
the all 


their resources, and numerous civilian 


between armed services, with 


agencies. Had it not been for the co- 
operation of the commercial airlines of 
this country, it would have been difficult 
for us to carry on the job in the way it 
has been done. 

The element of profit, of necessity, 
governs the commercial development of 
aviation. But the categorical impera- 
tives of war removed the restrictions of 
which would 


financial considerations 


certainly have slowed and maybe 
blocked, the development of our aerial 
supply line. 

It is certainly most unusual in war- 
fare, however, that the money and effort 
necessarily spent to create this network 
of air routes is not merely serving to 
help win the war, but can also be con- 
sidered as a direct investment for the 
era of peace that will follow our victory. 
When that day comes, not only the 
planes and men, but the facilities and 
the routes will be in readiness for peace- 
ful use everywhere. The fast delivery 


(Turn to page 38) 


Official Army Air Force Photos 


To Egypt's famous pyramids. 
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future of Aircraft Plants 


By James P. Murray 
, J 


PRESIDENT, AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HI miracle of production that 
\merican industry has achieved 
in the war has been closely ap- 
proximated by the over-night expansion 
of old manufacturing facilities and the 
quick erection of a host of new ones. 

The achievement in plant construc- 
tion goes hand in hand with the great 
manufacturing record, for without the 
former we naturally would not have 
heen able to accomplish the latter. 

\s we begin to look forward to 
the peacetime economy ot postwar 
vears the question arises as to what 
are we going to do with these plant 
facilities after the pressure for war 
goods has let up. Are we going 
to be glutted with plant facil- 
ities or are these facilities to 
be absorbed into the postwar 
economy? Are they going to 
continue in the hands of the 
industry now using them or 
be released to other indus- 
tries? And what will be the 
status of the government in 
respect to them? 

The Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce has been par- 
ticularly concerned with this 
question because the new and ex- 
panded plants in the aviation indus- 
try represent a greater relative 
plant growth than was experienced 
by any other industry. Since avia- 
tion was rated 44th in the list of 
industries before the war and now leads 
the parade by a large margin its plant 
problem is the toughest of any manu- 
facturing group. 

The aviation industry’s policies in re- 
gard to this matter must still be con- 
sidered in the formative state. However, 
deliberations have established a number 
of broad understandings that are paving 
the way for the shaping of actual poli- 
cies and therefore are of interest. 

The general thinking of the aircraft 
industry, in the development of which a 
number of other national business and 
industrial organizations have shared, is 
along these broad lines: 

It was right and proper for the gov- 
ernment to build the needed additional 
through the Defense 


plant facilities 


Plant Corporation. In fact, the aviation 


industry was a leader in the develop- 
ment of the government’s plans along 
this line. As of November 30, 1943, 
some 10 billions of dollars had been 
expended on war plant construction 
through DPC. Obviously, this could not 
have been undertaken by private capital 
and just as obviously, when those build- 



















ings have served their wartime purpose 
the government should reverse its as- 
sistance and retire from its wartime 
participation in industry by liquidating 
this plant capacity in one way or an- 
other, as fast as possible. 

As we see it there are two general 
types of excess plant. The first is the 
highly specialized plant like a powder 
factory. Such a plant does not lend it- 
self to peacetime uses because of its 


Believed to be sufficient 
private investment and 
venture capital to absorb 


most of surplus air plants. 


OF AMERICA 


specialized construction. It is the con- 
sensus that plants in this category must 
be accepted by the governmént as stand- 
by equipment or they must be dis- 
mantled or destroyed. They are part 
of the expendable elements of the war. 

In the second category are the plants 
that are partly specialized and partly 
standard, such as the aviation and ship- 
building facilities. Many of these plants 
are suitable for peacetime use. 

An aircraft factory is specialized in 
its construction because of the pro- 
vision of high roofs and extremely 

wide spans (in the final assembly 
stages if not throughout) to permit 
clearances of large aircraft. 
However, aircraft factories 
can be readily adapted to 
standard uses and their loca- 
tion on airports can be con- 
sidered an asset for any plant 
as the use of air cargo and 
general air transportation 
grow. An airport location 
will be as valuable as prox- 
imity to railroad sidings and 
freight assembly centers. 

It is the consensus that 
practically all buildings fall- 
ing in this second category 
should be utilized in one way 
or another. It is the feeling 
in aviation that the DPC 
should dispose of the plants by sale, 

lease or rental. They should be sold 
or leased, however, on terms that take 
into consideration the fact that the facil- 
ities were constructed under abnormal 
conditions and therefore at abnormal 
costs in respect to labor and materials. 

In other words, the plant facilities 
should be handled at their current 
utility value and the difference between 
that value and their cost must be 
charged off as a direct cost of the war 
effort. 

Also, what we might call the residue, 
the plant area that cannot be absorbed 
into peacetime economy, must likewise 
be considered as a part of the direct 
cost of the war and either destroyed or 
maintained by the government on a 
standby basis for possible future na- 
tional emergencies. 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Same knowledge and vision 
of commercial airlines in war- 
time will be used to provide 


ultimate in postwar travel. 










Photo courtesy American Airlines, Inc. 


ir l'ransport for Everyone 


PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 


O those of us who have been 
through the heat and burden of 
the day in the development of 
the magnificent airline system of the 
United States, the main coordinates of 
our future task are already well defined. 
3ut the task is of such obvious magni- 
tude that it would be folly to attempt 
to set limits to its potential usefulness. 

This is said in no spirit of starry- 
eyed optimism about a new device. On 
December 7, 1941, the scheduled air- 
lines of the United States, domestic and 
foreign, had so thoroughly proved their 
utility as a swift and safe method for 
the carriage of persons, goods and mail 
that public acceptance was at the mo- 
ment promising a patronage to warrant 
huge expansions of service and the 
equipment to provide it. 

Huge expansions were, in fact, car- 
ried through, though not for the travel- 
ing public. They were provided for the 
armed services. How great those ex- 
pansions were is still a matter of mili- 
tary secrecy. But their vital importance 
has nowhere been better expressed than 
in the letter the President, as Com- 


By Col, Edgar 8, Gorrell 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





mander-in-Chief, wrote to Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, just a year 
ago. (May 15, 1943.) He wrote: 
“|. . air transport ... has become a 
necessary adjunct to our war effort... 
the ability to move men and materials 
to any part of the world in hours, rather 
than weeks and months, is vital to our 
military strategy. 

“It has enabled the allied nations to 
keep the closest sort of personal contact 


among the commanders of armies thou 
sands of miles apart. It has speeded the 
delivery, both at home and abroad, of 
essential war materials. 

“With the dawn of peace, commercial 
aviation will have new and greater op- 
portunities for which it will be all the 
better prepared by reason of the train- 
ing and experience it is now getting. 
Will you... ve good enough to express 
to the industry , 
all the people of the United States for a 


. the appreciation of 


job well done.” 

Here at home in the United States the 
average citizen during wartime has no 
more been able to enjoy the development 
of air transport than he has been able 
to enjoy his particular kind of juicy 
beefsteak. But, with little more than half 
the equipiient they had before the war 
the airlines have been flying nearly 
twice the mileage. If they have not been 
able to show the wsefulness of their 
service to the average public they have 
been showing it convincingly indeed to 
the members of the armed forces and 
those who have had to travel far and 


(Turn to page 36) 













HEN you are dining above 
the clouds 
“Age of Flight” the food 


you eat and the service you receive will 


in the coming 


be as choice as that obtainable in the 
finest restaurants sitting solidly on the 
earth. And this, no matter how high 
up you are traveling or whether cross- 
ing mountain ranges or sailing over 
the ocean, 

engineers, 


Right aeronautical 


food 


now 


scientists and executives of the 
passenger and food service departments 
of the five major airline companies of 
the United States— United, Eastern, 
Northwest TW A—are 
their the 


food 


American, and 


making for 


So this 


plans postwar 


era. streamlined service 


Airliner food fast becoming 
so delightful that true gour- 
have to 


met in future will 


take to air to whet palate. 


Photo courtesy United Air Lines, Inc. 


By Mabel Raef Putnam 


you will receive aloft will not be some- 
thing that just happened, but the result 
of years of thoughtful study and ex- 
perimentation. 

Time, space and weight are the three 
factors which determine the way and 
Food 


procedure aloft and resulting design of 


means of serving food in flight. 


food equipment and buffets will, in this 
coming age, probably vary widely be- 
tween the longer hops and the antici- 
pated short haul—‘“bus or suburban” — 
service between the metropolitan cen- 
ters and the smaller cities in their areas. 

The the 


shape and arrangements of the kitchens 


engineers are designing 
—‘galleys” as airliner kitchens are cus- 


tomarily called. The non-stop coast to 
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coast or ocean flying ships will require 
galleys equipped to carry food for sev- 
eral meals and facilities for preparing 
and serving them, It is anticipated that 
some meals will be served in courses and 
some cooking done in the plane, so more 
kitchen space will be needed. The coach 
plane built for so-called local service 
will need space for serving only snacks, 
or one meal at most. Time and motion 
studies are being made in consideration 
of functional layouts of these galleys so 
that can 
serve without waste of time. 
planes will have 
So engineers are working 


stewards and_ stewardesses 


These electric 
kitchens. 
upon the problem of electrical genera- 
tors of sufficient capacity to provide the 
necessary increased amounts of current 
required and its practical installation 
and utilization. 

The type of four-engined, 35-ton, 40 
to 50 passenger ships now in military 
service will be made available for com- 
mercial passenger service immediately 
after the war. These already have suf- 
ficient electrical capacity for electrical 
heating and refrigeration. Experimental 
equipment has been developed by the 
Army and Navy for use aloft. The air- 
line companies, too, are conducting ex- 
periments with this equipment in order 
to make the most effectual use of it. 

But the ships which will follow these 
—the ones in which you will travel five 
years hence, the four-engine, 6214-ton, 
100-passenger transports with a cruis- 
ing speed of 250 miles an hour and a 
range of from 3,000 to 3,500 miles !— 
these are the planes upon which most 
attention is being centered. For these 
are to be the flying ships of the postwar 
era. 

With refrigerators and thermostati- 
cally controlled warmers, foods can be 
served at their proper temperatures. 
Quick-freezing of prepared foods, im- 
provements in food packing and in the 
possible use of some dehydrated items 
such as pureed vegetables and soups will 
be among the methods used. 

Hot dishes to be served soon after 
take-off will, as at present, be placed 
aboard planes in the hot rather than 
frozen form. But since hot food begins 
to lose its appetizing flavor after two 
hours aloft, quick-frozen, pre-cooked 
food is expected to be the answer on 
long non-stop trips. Quick-freezing has 
already proven practicable for nearly 
all kinds of food. 

The bulk of airline cooking will con- 
tinue to be done on the ground. Airline 
commissary-kitchens can be equipped 
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with quick-freezing facilities capable of 
producing sub-zero temperatures which, 
in conjunction with the use of refrigera- 
tion or insulated storage cabinets aboard 
the airliners, will preserve food for in- 
definite lengths of time. Much food, 
meats especially, can be three-fourths 
cooked, then quick-frozen in the com- 
missary-kitchen, then the cooking  fin- 
ished aboard plane just before serving. 

Technical problems of cooking and 
heat dissipation at high altitude are un- 
dergoing wide research. All cooking 
under high altitude conditions 
must be accomplished in sealed con- 
tainers in order to build up internal 


done 


pressure to compensate for rarification 
of the air. This because the boiling 
point of liquids is reduced in proportion 
to the height at which they are boiled. 
For instance at sea-level, water boils 
at 212 degrees Farenheit, while at 
10,000 feet its boiling point is about 180 
degrees. Results of tests show no dif- 
ference in the taste of food at varying 
altitudes. 

United Air Lines has led the field in 
food research for airline service. Some- 
time ago the Army called upon United 
to help in food service to crews on long 


range bombers. The two working 
together have conducted extensive 


research, And since the Army is put- 
ting into practice some of the ideas 
gained, the airlines will be just that 
much ahead when they start their post- 
war service. 
The Army 
length with dehydrated foods, and is 


has experimented at 
currently using menus consisting solely 
of these foods in Army ration kits. 
United’s research kitchen has cooperated 
with the Quartermaster Corps in this 
work, cooking these foods on four dif- 
ferent sized galleys and under varying 
atmospheric pressures in its altitude test 
chamber. Although possible postwar 
operations to and from out-of-the-way 
corners of the globe may necessitate 
using a few dehydrated items because 
of lack of storage space or refrigera- 
tion, it is not contemplated that any 
great use of these foods will be practical 
for most flights. 

United is chiefly interested in the use 
of these high altitude pressure cookers 
for making coffee. Long-distance flights 
in coming aviation days will create the 
necessity of preparing coffee enroute, 
and pressure-percolation is one method 
which may be used. 

United’s coffee experiments date back 
to the early days of airline food service. 
We all know that the taste of coffee is 


as varied as the different blends and 
waters used. A blend may taste good 
made with water in New York, but taste 
differently made with water in Chicago 
or San Francisco. Demanding that a 
uniformly good coffee be served on 
every one of its planes, the director of 
passenger service ordered many dif- 
ferent blends. Then the company’s com- 
missaries in different localities tested 
out these blends in equipment of dif- 
ferent materials until they found the 
blend that would make a good coffee 
with the water available in that locality, 
with the result that now as many dif- 
ferent blends are used as the different 
waters require. Tests also showed that 
coffee made from some blends is best at 
time of making, while that made from 
cther blends is best two to three hours 
a valuable knowledge for air- 
is not 





hence 
line commissaries when coffee 
made on the planes. 

Another question is: What kind of 
dishes to use after the war when both 
china and a better plastic will again 
be in the market. Plastic will be prefer- 


13 


able if it will stand up under heat of 
sterilizing at 180 degrees and does not 
stain or crack. Also plastic weighs less 
and takes less space than china. Of the 
kind used before the war, one half dozen 
china plates take up the same amount 
of space as a dozen plastic ones. And 


a plastic plate weighs 21% 


ounces while 
a durable china one of the same size 
weighs 1014 ounces. A plastic cup and 
saucer weighs 254 ounces while of china 
tlley weigh 85¢ ounces. 


All this 


prove meals aloft has developed rapidly. 


finesse of research to im- 
It is less than ten years—on December 
15, 1936—since United inaugurated the 
first genuine airline meal service. 

In those early days there were certain 
bogies which have since been overcome 
or dissipated. There was the idea that 
milk curdled at altitudes of, say 10,000 
feet. Members of staffs 
carried bottles of milk on their flights 


airline food 
and tasted it from time to time to see 
exactly how long it took to curdle. They 
kept this up for quite a while. But 
(Turn to page 40) 


Portable equipment keeps food 
hot or cold. 
Photo courtesy Eastern Airline 
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Airports In The Cutted States 


VICE 


HE vear 1944 promises to be a 
hectic and important one in the 
development of the air route 
United States. 


One of the busiest places in the gov- 


nap ot the 


ernment in Washington is the docket 
ection of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It is in this office that all applications 
for new air routes are filed, and, as the 
saving goes, “the traffic has been ter- 
rite 

If all the applications on file with the 
Board were granted, there would be 
over 400,000 miles of new air routes in 
the United States. Present railroad 
ileage is about 238,500, and the pres- 
ent domestic air system is 46,000 miles. 
foreign air routes operated by United 
States companies before the war totaled 
86,000 miles. These figures give some 
idea of the task confronting the Civil 
\eronautics Board. 

\pplications have been filed in all 
They have come 


hap s and forms. 


from established airlines, companies that 


By Eric Bramley 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES 


now exist only on paper, high school 
boys (one of whom remarked that the 
fellow that sat across the aisle from him 
in school was trying to “steal my stuff” 
by filing an application), department 
stores, bus companies, railroads, steam- 
ship operators, and one from a woman 
who came into the docket section with 
a baby in her arms and submitted her 
application. 

applicants want to 


These operate 


routes with all types of equipment. 


Some propose to use _ four-engined 
planes, some twin-engined ships, others 
helicopters and planes equipped to pick 
up mail without landing. 

Out of this chaos, the Civil Aeronau- 


tics Board must bring order. Obvi- 


If you want to operate an air- 
line here’s what you must do. 
Many factors enter in so don’t 


let time involved get you down. 





ously, all of the applications will not 
be granted. Only those fitting into a 
logical service pattern (and not result- 
ing in ruinous competition) will be 
granted. To date, only one company 
outside of the already-established air- 
That 


company is Essair, in Texas, which will 


lines has been granted a route. 


operate an “experimental” or “labora- 
tory” route under a temporary certifi- 
cate running until December 31, 1946. 
From the operation of this Houston- 
Board 


potential 


Amarillo route the hopes to 


gather data on the traffic 
which might be expected to flow over 
so-called “feeder” routes. 

Many persons see announcements in 
the press that a certain airline has filed 
a route application. Then the curtain of 
silence falls and nothing else is heard 
for months. A brief description of what 
happens to an application might explain 
this. 

When an application is filed with the 

(Turn to page 37) 
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Education Must Keep Step With Aviation 


By Dr. Stanley B. Niles 


PRESIDENT, IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE; 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF MT. PLEASANT, IA. 


Next two or three years will 
see all colleges preparing for 
educational undergirding avia- 


tional expansion must have. 

IDE awake college adminis- 

trators are thoroughly con- 

scious of the vast changes 
the airplane will make in American life 
and culture in the years just ahead. 
Such changes cannot leave the college 
program untouched, not if this program 
is going to have any significance or 
importance. Let us illustrate this in the 
work of several departments of instruc- 
tion. 

1. English: The dictionary cannot 
possibly keep pace with the modern in- 
vasion into the English language of the 
thousands of technical and other de- 
scriptive aeronautical terms. The pa- 
pers, magazines and books are full of 
them. That kid in the fifth grade prob- 
ably knows more of them than _ his 
teacher and may be glibly using a termi- 
nology (especially if he has a brother 
in the Air Corps) quite unintelligible to 
her. What does she know of a B-29, 
Me-110’s, Ju 88, Pathfinders, Dauntless, 
Tudors, Brabazons, cockpit, operational 
sortie, and the like? 

2. Geography: In a world where one 
can breakfast in New York City, lunch 
in London and dine in Rome, geog- 
raphy takes on importance which simply 
can’t be overstressed. The countless 
new trade routes of tomorrow charted 
across the skies of the world and the 
undreamed-of flow of tourist life every- 
where can mean but one thing—geog- 
raphy has come of age. 

3. Economics: With the opening of 
world trade routes some way or other 
the business man of tomorrow must be- 
come suddenly proficient in such mat- 
ters as international finance, the art of 
selling to the Esquimo and the Hotten- 
tot, the customs and manners of the 
South-Sea Islanders and the Siberians, 
the laws of trade balance, etc., and the 
history of every last nation on earth. 

4. Science: To fly is to know your 
basic science such as Mathematics and 
Physics. The Army Air crew and Navy 


oe 


Top: Dr. Stanley B. Niles and Dr. George T. Renner of Columbia University. Above: Class in 







aviation geography. 


Cadet training programs have taught 
us this. 

5. Foreign Language: And do you 
imagine that a whole world of nations 
can start traveling like this without 
learning each other’s languages ? 

All of which means a mingling of 
the peoples of this earth as never 
dreamed in the dark ages of the prewar 
period. Such mingling can leave un- 
touched no part of any one culture. Our 
music, our art, our religion and philoso- 
phy must be affected by it. So also will 
be our sociology, our political science 
and our psychology. 

Most of us who have anything to do 
with the direction of so-called liberal 
arts education are worried about its 
preservation in an age so frankly inter- 
ested in speed, technical skills, inter- 
national trade and things. We are feel- 


ing already the terrific pressure to train 
the hands and not worry about the head 
or the heart. In the period we call “‘post- 
war,” the hundreds of thousands of 
young soldiers will be rushing back to 
our college campuses with the cry of 
“Hurry! Hurry! Give us skill. Teach 
us a trade. Show how! But hurry!” 
And that is exactly what we will be 
compelled to do for them. We will 
show them how. And we will hurry. 

The college in this new day of rapid 
expansion and vast new frontiers, which 
fails to heed the cry of “teach us how” 
because of its eagerness to “teach them 
why,” will find itself “by-passed and 
left to wither on its vine.” There was 
a time when the humanities sufficed. 
Then the age of science was born and 


(Turn to page 41) 
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Jack Frye 


STATEMENTS 


By Leading Officials of U. 8. Airlines 


A. N. Kemp 

PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
THE war has taught us many lessons 
which should serve us in good stead in 
postwar planning. We have learned that 
\merican inventive and engineering 
genius can produce planes which are 
unsurpassed in performance and depend- 
ability, no matter what the purpose for 
which they are built. We have seen air 
routes blazed to the far corners of the 
earth and have learned that flying those 
routes is routine for hundreds of pilots 
and flight crews. The man in the street 
today is sold on air transportation, 

With our factories equipped to turn 
out the finest planes in the world, with 
a reservoir of trained pilots and flight 
crews, and with a public believing in air 
transportation, I believe that the post- 
war years will witness a vast expansion 
in commercial air transportation, pro- 
vided American business genius is al- 
lowed to keep pace with the tools it has 


been given to work with in the air. 


T. E. Braniff 
PRESIDENT, BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
BRANIFF Airways, in addition to ex- 
panding its domestic service and enter- 
ing upon an international service, is 
also extremely interested in the develop- 
ment of air transportation in Mexico. 
Recently the Mexican government has 
granted permits for 4600 miles of air 
routes in Mexico to Aerovias Braniff, a 
Mexican corporation controlled by T. 


E. Braniff. 


International airlines are prohibited 
by Mexican law from providing service 
between domestic points in Mexico while 
Aerovias Braniff as a Mexican Airline 
and a Mexican corporation is in a posi- 
tion to render a complete modern service 
between all the communities it serves in 
Mexico. Service will be according to 
the high standards already established 
and maintained by Braniff Airways. 

We believe that with Braniff Airways 
serving the gateways at Laredo and 
Brownsville and the gulf points of Cor- 
pus Christi, Houston and Galveston, 
that we are obviously the logical people 
to do this job. 


G. 3 Baker 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 


THE greatest encouragement that could 
be offered corporations and individuals 
in the aviation industry—as well as 
those who contemplate entering it as a 
vocation or as an avocation—would be 
to simplify, reduce and eliminate appli- 
cable regulations, both state and federal. 
To unduly restrict the use of the air 
space above the surface of the earth 
would require an enforcement agency of 
tremendous size, with the attendant 
drain on public monies to support it. 
Many regulations presently in effect do 
very little if anything to improve the 
safety of flying. They merely give over- 
officious persons an opportunity to be- 
come obnoxious. Let’s have a few sim- 
ple regulations, easily understandable, 


which will protect the other fellow from 
the recklessness and carelessness of the 


irresponsible ! 


Jack Frye 
PRESIDENT, TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. 


IN THE field of international commerce 
after the war, air and sea transport will 
complement each other and thus assist 
in the development and rehabilitation of 
other countries. The airplane is no 
mere supplement of surface carriers. If 
not hampered by artificial restrictions, 
such as monopoly, it can create an 
enormous amount of new traffic for sur- 
face carriers. The sale of American 
goods abroad should be greatly stimu- 
lated by the mere fact that the Ameri- 
can business man can make more fre- 
quent trips by plane than he could by 
boat and can thus keep in closer contact 
with foreign buyers. The same will be 
true of foreign sellers calling on Ameri- 
can customers, thereby quickening the 
flow of international trade. Greater ease 
of travel, and accessibility to markets 
will make the American business man 
more acutely conscious of the oppor- 
tunities for foreign trading. Already 
the desire for American goods has been 
implanted firmly in many countries dur- 
ing this war. Our soldiers have been in 
contact with millions of foreign inhabi- 
tants who yearn for the things we re- 
gard as necessities but which they look 
upon as luxuries. They will want to 
buy them after the war. 
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Wm. A. Coulter 


G. T. Baker 


Crotl Hunter 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


IN THE picture of commercial aviation 
now and after the war, the northwest 
states have risen to a new importance. 
War has given them an imposing stat- 
ure. Northwest Airlines, which serves 
these states, recognizes the opportunity 
to increase its aid in the interchange of 
business between the vast food-produc- 
ing area and the industrial east. 

The northwest states stand in a new 
and geographically favorable position to 
participate in this commerce. The army 
has found it expedient to establish its 
vital supply routes to Alaska from 
northwest cities, and a new global con- 
cept of the world has emphasized the 
nearness of the Orient on the “great 
circle” route through Alaska. 

When the army called upon North- 
west Airlines, as a pioneer of flying in 
the north country, to operate the air 
routes to its Alaska bases, the company 
undertook exhaustive studies of weather 
and topography. From these surveys 
have come new findings which are cer- 


Sigmund Janas 


C. E. Woolman 


J. W. Miller 


tain to speed the practical development 
of traffic routes through the northwest 
to Alaska and Asia. 

Aviation has turned the spotlight of 
opportunity on the northwest states. 
With the help of air transportation, they 
can envision a new era of advancement. 


6. Bede// Monro 
PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 


AVIATION'S greatest single responsi- 
bility today is to the men who will re- 
turn from the world battlefronts. It is 
not a responsibility alone of aviation 
companies, but of all Americans par- 
ticipating in or interested in aviation, 
and it is a responsibility of such magni- 
tude that it will take the unselfish inter- 
est of all to discharge. 

We must remember that this war in 
the skies has drawn several million 
American boys into its vortex, and that 
many of our fliers and ground personnel 
will know no other vocation when they 


return. Hundreds of thousands will 


Paul F. Collins 





C. Bedell Monro 





Carleton Putnam 


want to go back to other occupations, 
or learn other vocations, but there will 
be other hundreds of thousands who will 
want to keep their eyes on the skies, 
who will want to build the new air 
world that cannot be denied. 

To give them their place in the air 
will require vision and daring; a vision 
and daring that aviation has proved it 
possesses. And aviation is one of our 
greatest single fields for new employ- 
ment. It is unfettered, it has never 
grown paunchy with prosperity, and 
we who have grown with aviation have 
merely laid the groundwork for what it 
can accomplish in the years to come. 

To give these youngsters their oppor- 
tunity we must be vigilant against mon- 
opoly in any of its guises in the foreign 
or the domestic field and we must at the 
same time guard against destructive 
mushroom growth without adequate 
control and regulation. 

To give these youngsters their oppor- 
tunity we must plan now, with what we 
have, for an air world to which they 
can return—we can neither waste their 
ability nor deny them their opportunity. 








J. W. Miller 
PRESIDENT, MID-CONTINENT 
AIRLINES, INC. 
OPERATING under war-time restric- 
tions and meeting the demands of the 
war effort, the nation’s commercial air- 
line operators have displayed a tremen- 

dous resourcefulness. 

The air carriers surrendered large 
portions of their pre-war air fleets to 
the armed forces, but have maintained 
a great percentage of pre-war sched- 
uled mileage. For instance, Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines is operating 85 per cent 
of pre-war seat mileage with 44 per cent 
of its pre-war airplanes. This has been 
accomplished through considerably in- 
creasing the flying hours per month of 
each of its aircraft. 

Airlines have been providing training 
chools for both flight and ground per- 
sonnel, aircraft modification centers, and 
operating military cargo routes of all 
ar scriptions. 

The commercial air transportation 
companies recognize their inability to 
meet all the requirements of civilian 
travelers. However it is hoped that this 
condition will be remedied in the near 
future when additional aircraft will be 
made available to the airlines for com- 


mercial operation. 


Sigmund Janas 
PRESIDENT, COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 


Aviation and commercial air trans- 
portation has been advanced tremend- 
ously as a result of the war. In the post- 
war period, the hundreds of thousands 
of young men who have been trained to 
fly as well as those who have become air 
transportation conscious through main- 
tenance and overhaul training on mili- 
tary equipment, together with their 
families and friends, will constitute a 
great body of people who will demand 
and require air transportation. 

Colonial’s unalterable policy shall al- 
ways be to give the public an adequate, 
convenient service from every point to 
every succeeding point along any airline 
route it may be authorized to operate. 
In this manner and through our pay- 
ments to the cities for the use of their 
airports and airport facilities, we shall 
contribute our fair share towards each 
city’s contribution to aviation and air 
transportation and materially assist in 
providing the revenue necessary to the 
development and maintenance of fine 
airports which are so essential to air- 


line operation, 


William A. Coulter 


PRESIDENT, WESTERN AIR LINES 


IN celebrating the 18th anniversary of 
its first flight operation, April 17, 1926, 
Western Air Lines actually salutes the 
progress of the entire commercial avia- 
tion industry which it paced as the 
“grand-daddy of ’em all.” 

Starting from scratch is a mild term 
for the group of some 50 California 
business men who incorporated the pio- 
neer airline with Harris M. “Pop” 
Hanshue at the helm. 

Also historically prominent are West- 
ern’s contributions in the development 
of the two-way radio system. A young 
Stanford graduate, Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
was employed to tackle the job of radio 
research and after tireless experiment, 
he and his contemporaries linked the 
planes with ground stations by means of 
two-way radio systems. It was a mo- 
mentous development, increasing opera- 
tions efficiency 35% in a three months 
period recorded in the summer of 1929. 

Today the nation’s airlines including 
Western Air, are transporting men and 
supplies to vital war fronts under the 
Air Transport Command. Tomorrow 
will not find the airline unprepared to 
continue its pioneer efforts, as its post- 
war plans call for routes which will link 
the mukluk land of Alaska with the 
gaucho plains of South America. 


Paul F. Collins 


PRESIDENT, NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
BY ADHERING to a 13-vear old pol- 


icy to pioneer, maintain and improve air 
transportation in New England, our or- 
ganization now looks hopefully to the 
fulfillment of the concrete plans for 
which Northeast Airlines, Inc., was 
founded. 

Back in 1933 when Eugene Vidal, 
Amelia Earhart, Sam Solomon, Laurence 
F, Whittemore and myself started this 
airline, we were determined that some 
day it would give New England the kind 
of integrated air service it must have to 
regain its rightful place in the world of 
trade and commerce. 

Northeast’s postwar plans are expan- 
sive, but before these plans can be put 
in operation, this company needs a fran- 
chise to operate between Boston and 
New York. 


ceived a favorable recommendation by 


Such an application re- 


a CAB examiner. Granted permission 
to operate the Boston-New York route, 
Northeast will then become an all-New 
England airline, in fact as well as in 
spirit, and will accept the responsibility 
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of providing New England’s commerce 
and industry with the much-needed air 
service to become a major factor in the 
country’s postwar air program. 


Carleton Putnam 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES, INC. 

OF THE innumerable economic activi- 
ties to which men will direct their 
energies with the return of peace, none 
is more symbolic of intangible values 

than air transportation. 

The airplane is therefore first of all a 
symbol of a closer bond of understand- 
ing between peoples. It is also a sym- 
bol of free American enterprise. It was 
conceived by Americans in a two-man 
bicycle shop. All of its early sagas were 
the sagas of individuals. Our great air 
transport industry has been built up by 
relatively modest companies, operated 
by independent groups of men who pio- 
neered the field. 

These men should be left free to con- 
tinue their work in the same spirit. 
Their birthright should not be taken 
from them by handing air transporta- 
tion over to railroads, steamship lines, 
or bus companies. Opportunities for 
young men in this industry must be kept 
open by preserving its independent 
structure. Only thus can air transport 
fulfill the second part of its destiny. 


C. E. Woolman 
VICE-PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER, 
DELTA AIR LINES 
DESPITE all you have heard about it, 
aviation is still just a baby industry, 
although the infant is getting lustier 

all along. 

We of Delta, are confident that avia- 
tion will expand greatly after the war 
and the future is very bright. But we 
also know the expansion will be gov- 
erned in a large measure by the some- 
times troublesome law of supply and 
demand. 

Airline passenger business will ex- 
pand manifold, with the further reduc- 
tion in fare, as well as a diminishing of 
fear, occasioned by the boost which fly- 
ing has received from the war. Obvi- 
ously, there will be improvements in the 
long non-stop operations, but the great- 
est development is likely to be in the 
inter-city service on a frequent sched- 
ule, which meets requirements of the 
average business traveler. 

Of course, private planes will become 
more common and helicopters will offer 
a new type of service, but give them 
sufficient time for development. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


FREE GUNNERS 


definitely don’t like free gunners! 

Of course you know what free gunners are. 

I didn't, until they began to educate them here in my 
home town. 

I don’t know much about airplanes and bombers, but it 
seems that in those big planes there is a gun in the front 
end with only a small amount of play, with which they 
shoot at planes in front of them. Then there is another gun 
in the tail which also has only a little play to shoot at a 
plane in pursuit from the rear. Besides these, there are 
some free guns in the middle of the plane which point in 
any direction except straight down. They can take pot shots 
at any plane coming in from the side or any other direc- 
tion. 

The free gunners I don’t like are all sailors. I suppose 
the Army and the Marine Corps have them, too, but the 
ones in my town are all sailors, and I don’t like ‘em. 

They are a group of picked men—or rather boys, because 
they average about nineteen. They are perfect specimens, 
mentally and physically. But I don’t like ’em. 

In the first place, I don’t like ’em because they are all 
so young. Any old man who says he doesn’t want to be a 
boy again is whistling going through a graveyard. In other 
words, he is a liar. He would like to be young again. He 
envies every happy, healthy, hearty boy he sees. That’s 
one of the reasons I don’t like free gunners. 

And the way they go rollicking and laughing down the 
street, not even bothering to whistle at the girls! They 
don't have to. The girls fall for them like a field of wheat 
falling before the reaper. 

The confounded little white hats which sit cockily on one 
corner of their heads are either perched on a mass of black 
curls or on a shock of blonde hair. I hate an ostentatious 
display of hair, being bald and dignified myself. 

Then again, not one of them looks like he had swallowed 
a small watermelon. Every man of my age, even a skinny 
one like me, gets a pod just below his belt buckle’ which 
makes him look like he had swallowed a small watermelon. 
Those free gunners have concave stomachs! That’s another 
reason I have no time for any of ‘em. I just don’t like ’em. 

In our town the bars have to close at midnight. A few 
nights ago the Chief of Police suspected that one of them 
was not closing on time, so he parked out front with his 
lights out. A small-sized free gunner came along. He walked 
over to the palm tree that grew at the edge of the sidewalk, 
took off his little white hat and laid it carefully at the root 
of the tree. Then he untied his sailor’s necktie, folded it 
meticulously and put it in the hat. 

Two sailors came out of the bar just then, and he walked 
over and gave one of them the shoulder, almost knocking 
him off the sidewalk. The sailor merely laughed and walked 
on. The small-sized gunner waited patiently. In a couple 
of minutes a big husky sailor came out. Again the boy 
shouldered him off the sidewalk. Once more the offended 
sailor laughed and walked away. 





The Chief got out of his car and said, “Boy, what's 
the matter with you anyhow?” The gunner laughed shame- 
facedly and said, “Aw, Chief, I didn't see you. There’s 
nothing the matter with me. I just want to have a fight!” 

Imagine being so young and so full of animal spirits that 
you would think it fun just to have a fight—not a fight 
with any one in particular, but just a fight! Is it any wonder 
I don’t like ‘em? No wonder they are making free gunners 
out of them when they love to fight for fun. 

There is another reason I don’t like ’em. I am a gambler 
at heart. Every man is. After all, when a man builds a 
factory, he bets the cost of the factory that he can make 
money out of it. Almost every business transaction is a 
gamble. We people on this continent are the best business 
men in the world, and consequently the best gamblers. My 
gambling is limited to a ten-cent limit poker game with 
seven other Kiwanians every Thursday night, but I lay it 
down as an indisputable proposition that no man gets the 
big thrill out of gambling unless the stakes are higher than 
he can afford to play for. 

That’s my last and best reason for not liking free gun- 
ners. Think what a gamble! Those boys are betting their 
lives that they can outshoot any Jap or any Hun who ever 
left the ground! Man, that’s gambling. Think of the thrill 
of it. Think of that kid who wanted to fight just for the fun 
of fighting. Imagine him in the air behind a free gun heading 
into a squadron of Jap Zeros! 

From the cradle to the grave, we men read of adventure, 
imagine adventure, see adventure movies and envy the 
Frank Bucks, the good old whalers, the Wild Bills, the 
explorers and the men who have had the big adventure. 
When we get to be oldsters, we realize that our adventures 
are only on the book shelves. Both mentally and physically 
we are unfit for adventure. 

These free gunners are fit, and they are going into the 
greatest adventure life can offer. They laugh and say “‘Gun- 
ners today and goners tomorrow!” Gunners if they can 
outshoot the enemy, and goners if they can't. 

Like young gods they are, laughing at death, laughing at 
life, laughing at the future; risking their lives for the 
fun of the game. 

No, I don’t like ’em! I don’t like them because I envy 
them so much that my heart aches because I, too, can’t be 
young again; because I, too, can’t have the flat belly and 
the rolling, springy step of youth; because I, too, can’t love 
a fight just for the fun of fighting; because I, too, can’t 
gamble for the highest stakes in the world! 

I don’t like them because I am so envious of them. 

God bless them. God keep their nerves steady. God keep 
their eyes clear. God keep their aim true. 

God bring them back to us old folks who realize how 
wonderful they are! 
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Aladdin of Aluminum 


By Edwin Diehl and Vernon Pope 


ONG before the war, Germany be- 
gan boosting her production of 
aluminum at a rate. By 

1939, she and Italy were producing three 


great 
times as much as America. 

lhe only American who seemed to be 
deeply disturbed by the situation was 
successful, determined R. S. 
He manufactured aluminum 


bustling, 
Reynolds. 
foil for wrapping packages. Reynolds 
knew that if 
war in the air—which meant a light 
metal 

He began agitating for increased pro- 
the United 
We were headed for a shortage, 


war came it would be a 
war, 
duction of aluminum in 
states. 
he insisted, Nobody took him seriously, 
neither the people in the industry, nor 
officials in Washington. There’d be 
plenty of aluminum, whatever happened, 
he was complacently assured. 
fell, the 
Hitler lost not only 


Then France and nations 
lined up against 
accumulated French stocks, but, more 


important, great mills which were 
counted upon to keep producing sup- 
plies for the fight. 

Reynolds decided to jump into the 
breach himself. He would become a 
producer of aluminum, the first inde- 
For 50 the field had 
been the exclusive domain of the Alu- 


America. Henry 


pendent. vears, 
minum Company of 
Ford, 
and J. 


resources and lots of money, 


who has seldom been daunted, 
B. Duke, who had vast power 
too, each 
considered _ starting with 


Alcoa. Both, on second thought, backed 


competition 


away. 

Reynolds, said fellow industrialists 
and bankers, would get nowhere, and 
he would lose his shirt. 

But today, Reynolds produces more 
aluminum than did the United States, 
England and France combined in 1939, 
Reynolds Metals Co., in fact, produces 
certainly one-fifth and probably one- 
quarter of all our aluminum. 

Who is this man who broke down the 
bars of a closed domain? 

Richard Samuel Reynolds was born 
62 years ago in Bristol, Tennessee. He 
attended ‘the University of Virginia and 
studied law at Columbia. From law he 
was swept into the tobacco business of 


A story of courage and de- 


termination. The Reynolds 


Metal Company now produces 
one-fifth of all our aluminum. 


his uncle, the late R. J. Reynolds. Here 
young Reynolds had his first contact 
with monopoly. The story of Reynolds’ 
struggle with Duke, who then controlled 
the industry, is one of the sagas of 
American business wars. 

Reynolds, at 22, began working for 
his uncle for $50 a month. Within four 
years he had doubled his uncle's income 
by devising a moisture-saving, tidy red 
tin container for pipe tobacco, to replace 
the then universally used cheesecloth 
bag. The new container was an imme- 
diate success. Then Reynolds mixed 
mild burley tobacco with the biting to- 
baccos then in vogue and produced a 
really palatable cigarette. Sales zoomed. 
Eventually his uncle offered him a vice 
presidency at $100,000 a year. But by 
then young Reynolds had married, had 
His had 


decided he wanted a business of 


four uncle also sons. 
eect 
his own. 

World War I saw him producing a 


cheap, efficient, paper tubing for shells 


sons. 


and powder. 
In 1919, Reynolds launched his foil 


He first made lead foil, later 
Originating foil 


business. 
turned to aluminum. 





R. S. Reynolds 





wrappers and labels for cigarettes, 
chewing gum, bottles and candy, he soon 
had a string of plants scattered up and 
down the Eastern seaboard. 

When in 1940 Reynolds decided to 
crash the aluminum business, he dashed 
to Washington, barged into the office 
of R.F.C. Administrator Jesse Jones, 
laid down mortgages and stock on 40 
plants owned by the Reynolds Metals 
Company, and on this security borrowed 
more than $40,000,000. That’s the way 
he operates—at top speed. Alcoa con- 
trolled all the established, working baux- 
ite mines, from which aluminum is 
made. Reynolds opened up his own 
mines in Arkansas. 

Came the President’s dramatic call for 
50,000 planes. That would bring the 
country’s requirements up to 800,000,000 
pounds of aluminum. Alcoa could at 
that time produce only half that much 
a vear. Washington began to wake up. 
Where was the country going to get 
that much aluminum? 

In six months Reynolds’ engineers 
had thrown up a square mile or so of 
plant on what had been cotton fields 





and scrub pine near Sheffield, Alabama, 
and named the plant Listerhill for the 
Alabama senator. Bauxite went in one 
end, and finished sheet aluminum came 
out the other—the only plant in the 
world which carried through the whole 
process. 

When Reynolds received the news of 
Pearl Harbor, he telephoned the Army 
scheduling unit at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. “Expect 500,000 more sheets 
for January, 1942,” he told the officer 
in charge. 

“What!” the officer exclaimed. 
this the little Reynolds Company ?” 

“No,” Reynolds shouted. “It’s the big 
Reynolds Company !” 

Two weeks later Reynolds went back 
to Washington. He had built one plant 
in six months, he could build another 
in less time, said he. Officials protested. 
No one could build plants in that time. 
“We don’t need buildings,’ said Rey- 
nolds, “we need aluminum. Men 
work on the earth or in tents, if nec- 


“as 


can 


essary.” 
And he meant it. Up to a few months 
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ago when you walked through the com- 
pany’s vast plant in Louisville you saw 
mills strong aluminum 
sheets, presses pouring out tubes, bars 
and extrusions—and around the big 
machines was a plain dirt floor! A huge 
tarpaulin billowed in the hot wind at one 
end of the plant that hadn’t been fin- 
ished. But the aluminum rolled out on 
a 3-shift, 24-hour basis. 

Today Reynolds has 40 plants, dotted 
across 14 states, with a total of 30,000 
workers and a valuation of around 
$80,000,000. Not only does Reynolds 
produce aluminum, but also his specially 
laminated foil-lined wrappers, which 
cover everything from assembled ma- 


huge rolling 


things going in his many enterprises. 

Reynolds’ sons play an important part 
in the company. There were no tailor- 
made jobs for any of them. Two got 
started pouring molten metal in the 
factories. 

J. Louis Reynolds, 33, is also a vice 
president in charge of the foil division. 
He built up the company’s export busi- 
$25,000 to $7,000,000 a year 
when he was 24. 

R. S. Reynolds, Jr., 36, the oldest son, 
is vice president and treasurer of the 


ness from 


company and also president of Reynolds 
Corporation which operates the navy 
plants employing 8000 people. As the 
one conservative member of the family, 
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tory back to an aluminum mill, remelted, 


rerolled and ready to be cut again. In 
Billy Reynolds’ plants, the scrap is back 
in the melting pots the same day. He 


and David are producing 70,000 differ- 
ent parts from rivet washers to wing 
sections for 16 plane manufacturers. 

R. S. is sure of a wonderful future for 
aluminum. To see that all his employes 
will be retained after the war and to 
make room for the 6000 employes who 
have gone to war he has recently hired 
Keen Johnson, ot 
Kentucky, who will head his postwar 
personnel planning. 


former Governor 


Reynolds believes that we can’t have 


aluminum. Recently Jesse 


Jones asked him, “What are 


too much 





chine guns to K-rations and 
life boat Bibles. The bulk of 


our ammunition is shipped The 
overseas in Reynolds packag- 
ing. 


R. S. believes in hiring ex- 
When he started his 
tussle with Alcoa he _ hired 
Walter Rice, expert in Thur- 
Arnold’s — trust-busting 


perts. 


man 
department, and wise in the 
ways of monopoly. To make 
sure he spent RFC money 
correctly he induced 15 RFC 
men to join his payroll. To 
take care of his labor prob- 
lems, he hired the head of a 
local metals union, 

Before doing so he con- 
sulted William Green, AF of 
L Chief. Green was startled. 
“You mean you want to hire 
my man to be your man?” 

Reynolds nodded and held 
up his hand, the palm toward 
himself. “From where you 
stand, Mr. Green, you’d say 
I have no hair on my hand. 


following poem by R. S. Reynolds, appeared 
some years ago in a national magazine. Reynolds is 
at least as proud of this as he was of the first shining 
ingot he turned out at Listerhill. 


THE AMERICAN CREDO 


I face the sunrise. I turn my back 
And forget the pasi. My tomorrow 
Shall not be trampled, trodden 
By the heavy hoofs of yesterday— 
My dead must bury its dead. 


I defy precedent. I prove 

The impossible. I am God’s answer 
To the smug and commonplace— 
Unbroken, untamed, and unafraid; 


I challenge custom, I welcome change. 


I abhor the beaten path. Nor for me 


The cowbell or the curfew. I shun 


The smooth highroad strung 


With signs of warning and safety signals. 


I dare the dark to reach the dawn. 


I long have abandoned the chilly caverns 


Of caution. If I am listed with the missing 


You will find my bones 
Out yonder in the sun with both arms 
Outstretched toward Tomorrow. 








we going to do with three bil 
lion pounds of aluminum a 
year after the war?” 

“Divide by 2000,” said Rey- 


nolds promptly. “Three bil- 
lion pounds is only one and a 
half million tons—and_ that 


isn’t much compared to our 
100-million-ton production of 
Most of it can be sold 
as a coating for 
and one half pounds of alumi- 


steel. 


steel—one 


num to each hundred pounds 
of steel and where’s your sur 
plus? In our company ftve’re 
worried that we won’t have 
enough.” 

He believes that the rail- 
automobile indus 


road and 


tries are the great potential 


aluminum customers. Steel 
has always dominated because 
of price and strength. But 


since the war (and Reynolds 
entering the field) aluminum 
has dropped from 30 to 12 








I want a man to see the other 
side of the hand for me. In 29 years 
of business I haven’t had a strike and 
i don’t want to have any now.” 
Reynolds is a small man, only five 
feet four, but he has terrific energy and 
drive. He is always in a hurry. He is 
up at five planning his day. When he 
isn’t on a train, he’s on a telephone. He 
has been known to hire people after 
just speaking to them over the phone. 
He keeps three secretaries busy, but not 
busy protecting him from those who 
want to see him, because he is always 
interested in people’s ideas. His private 
system of work he calls “potato peel- 
ing.” 
peeler is the man who peels one at a 


He says the “champion potato 


time” —which may explain how he keeps 


he is the ideal man to hold the check 
book. 
30-year-old Billy, the family giant, who 
stands five feet, eight inches, four inches 
above his father and brothers, and 28- 


The sons making news now are 


year-old David. Billy and David run 
the wildly expanding aircraft parts di- 
vision of the company. Their father in- 
troduced the 
aluminum process; they have carried it 


from-bauxite-to-finished- 


on to finished aircraft parts. 

This new venture started when Billy 
began fretting over the fact that at least 
30 percent of sheet metal in an aircraft 
factory becomes scrap after a wing rib 
or fin assembly has been routed out. It 
takes as much as nine months, plus hun- 
dreds of scarce freight cars to get the 
scrap which accumulates in a parts fac- 


| cents a pound. And new 

| 
aluminum alloys being de- 
veloped, some of them at Reynolds, 


show 20 percent greater tensile strength. 

Reynolds says, “Recently a railroad 
executive and I calculated that his rail- 
road alone can ship 15 extra loaded cars 
ten million dollars 
aluminum. 


per train and save 
per year by use of To re- 
place just one type of steel car would 
require every pound of aluminum our 
company produces annually.” 

Reynolds is proud that he was ready 
when war came. He is equally proud 
that he is already preparing for peace. 
He is sure that increasing production is 
the solution to many industrial prob- 
lems. “Surpluses will win the war,” he 
often remarks, “and surpluses produced 
by free enterprise, not monopoly, will 
win the peace.” 
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ontinued interest in the KEEP 

AMERICA AMERICAN cam- 

paign is evident by the number 
of news items appearing in the press in 
all parts of the United States. 

\pproval of the campaign has come 
from so many sources that Kiwanians 
can feel proud of their participation. 

activity has furnished needed lead- 
ership in arousing the public to the 
ortance of their responsibility as cit- 
and the need to act intelligently 

n matters of national import. 

The campaign in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
was staged jointly by the Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs with impressive results. 
Sixteen thousand dollars was the amount 
of the budget. In addition to the regu- 
lar campaign features, two large painted 
billboards were provided for a_ Six- 
month showing. Cards were placed in 
city buses, and fifteen-minute radio pro- 
grams were carried by local stations. 
Ihe cooperative thought and action of 
these two great service clubs has pro- 


duced a most wholesome effect. 


In Chicago, the Lakeview club raised 
a $5500 budget to carry on the campaign 
within their territorial limits. Real ap- 
preciation of the American way of life 
has resulted in an area populated largely 
by residents of foreign birth. 

Oakland, California, is now engaged 
in this activity assisted by the Eastlake, 
North Oakland and Emeryville clubs. 
\ budget of $11,000 was raised. At a 
kick-off luncheon, Dr. Benjamin W. 
Black, past district governor, delivered 


an inspiring address, 
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Top: Oakland Plans. 
Int'l Pres. Don Rice; 
Ralph Fisher, Chm.; Past 
Gov. Dr. Ben W. Black. 


Above: John F. Slav- 
ish, Mayor, Oakland, 
Calif.; Herbert Strach- 
an, club pres.; R. B. 
Stevens, Dist. Gov. 


Right: Tulsa, Okla., 
First Prize Window Dis- 
play Contest. 


Above: Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Glenn Thompson 
Pres., Barton Rogers 
Sec., J. H. Nickell, 
Chm., Albert Dally, 
Imm. Past Pres., plan 
club's KAA campaign. 


Above right: Chicago 

Lakeview Club has 

many billboards on the 
north side. 


Right: Waukesha, Wis. 
members take pride in 
billboard display. 
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Ceiling Unlimited 


Spokane, Washington, recently voted to approve a 
$3,400,000 bond issue to modernize and remodel its 
school system. Kiwanis members filtered out through 


HESE lines are written as the twentieth an- 

niversary of the first aerial flight around the 

world is being commemorated. Three ships 
piloted by army lieutenants—Lowell H. Smith, P. H. 
Wade, and Erik H. Nelson — successfully circled the 
globe in 175 days after taking off from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on April 6, 1924. Today such an epochal flight 
has become a routine undertaking. Non-stop flights are 
now possible from Egypt to Australia, a distance of over 
7,000 miles. Modern aircraft has put wings into the 
stratosphere at a ceiling of 56,000 feet. Out of the war 
will come new achievements to herald an air age un- 
dreamed of by any of us. 

Twenty years ago this spring another historic event 
took place in Denver, Colorado, when the present Con- 
stitutional Objects of Kiwanis International were 
adopted. Kiwanis then consisted of 1,245 clubs. Inter- 
vening years have seen 1,000 additional communities 
embraced in this fellowship. Today 128,000 men pay 
tribute to the faith of those who envisioned these ideals 
of service. It is not without significance that the first 
two Objects they wrote, and to which Kiwanians have 
since dedicated themselves, “give primacy to human and 


’ 


spiritual values” and “encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule.” There is no surer way of forming “en- 
during friendships” than through “altruistic service” and 
in common effort “to build better communities.” These 
guiding principles have found expression in the happy 
faces of underprivileged children. They have enriched 
the fellowship and understanding among all men who 
have shared these convictions. 

War conditions now have intensified community needs 
and demanded additional avenues of service. Industrial 
centers are solving the problems of war production with 
fathers and mothers in swing shifts on the assembly 
lines. Youngsters have become eight hour orphans with 
the burden of juvenile supervision shifted to private 
agencies. Nursery schools, supervised recreation, “milk 
bars” and summer camps are some of the answers 
Kiwanians have provided. Over 1,200 clubs are sponsor- 
ing one or more Boy Scout troops. Others are offering 
scholarships in the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. No com- 
munity, large or small, is without its opportunity. 

In agriculture, public affairs, business standards, and 
support of churches in their spiritual aims, Kiwanis 
clubs play an equally important role. Over 5,000 V-F 
awards have been given by clubs to farm families for 
meritorious work in increasing food production. World 
3rotherhood Week was celebrated in Hammond, Indi- 
ana, with assembly talks before all student bodies. 


the community and did much to bring in more 
than 150 endorsements from civic, service, labor, wom- 
en's, fraternal, educational, and church organizations. 
Space will not permit telling of other instances of intel- 
ligent, aggressive, and serviceable citizenship in action. 
They epitomize the spirit of free enterprise and the 
principle of our Keep America American campaign. 

When the chapter is written of Kiwanis wartime 
activities it will be a thrilling and inspiring one. [very 
club has dedicated its total resources to speed the day 
of victory. Twelve thousand Kiwanians are now in 
uniform. Sixty-four have made the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. At home Kiwanians everywhere are 
doing double duty on war bond, victory loan, and salvage 
committees. They are serving on local defense councils 
and ration boards. Hundreds of millions of dollars in 
war bonds have been bought or sold through Kiwanis 
clubs. An average of $202,007.08 per club was reported 
last year. Service men and women are being remem- 
bered with gifts and letters. The past six months 181,- 
343,760 packs of cigarettes have been sent to men in 
camps. 

The USO, Red Cross, and other war agencies have been 
actively supported. Blood banks have been organized. 
The Denver, Colorado, club staged a paratroop demon- 
stration in cooperation with army forces and signed up 
nearly 10,000 blood donors from the spectators who 
turned out. At St. Thomas, Ontario, the club has ap- 
propriated $7,000 to secure 12,000 blood donations this 
year. Air cadet squadrons of high school boys are 
being sponsored for pre-flight training. I’x-service men 
and women who have become permanently handicapped 
are being cared for with rehabilitation assistance. In the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, the casualty is al- 
lotted to a Kiwanian who draws his attention to the 
benefits provided by the government, ascertains the type 
of work in which the veteran wishes to be engaged on 
his recovery, suggests the training which might be 
advantageous, and helps him to obtain a suitable position. 

Much has been accomplished. Greater things remain 
as we bear our part in freedom’s crowning hour. There 
is no ceiling to service. 
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By Ray Miller 
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HE spirit, power and influence 

of Kiwanis was. glorified in 

Gainesville, Florida, March 17 
and 18, when 315 Key Club boys repre- 
enting 55 clubs met in convention. 

Seventeen-year-old Eddie Atkins of 
Miami presided over the Florida Dis- 
trict Convention of Key Clubs on the 
I7th; and seventeen-year-old Malcolm 
Lewis of West Palm Beach presided 
over the International Convention on 
the 1&th. It marked the first time that 
Key Club officers and their committees 
planned and ran both conventions with- 
out calling on their sponsors for assist- 
ance in any way, except to serve as 
judges of their achievement reports and 
of the oratorical contests. 

The challenge of the convention was 
sounded by President Atkins at a meet- 
ing of all committees the night before 
the convention when he said: “Key 
Club is a service club and we are here 
for serious business. We must study 
our problems, exchange our ideas and 
emerge with a definite program for next 
vear.” To this President Lewis added: 

“The achievement reports, which all 
clubs are required to file, disclose that 


the clubs have been working. They 


Retiring President Malcolm Lewis, 
West Palm Beach, congratulates 
new President Edward Richardson, 
left, Fort Lauderdale. 

George Truett, President, Gainesville, Fla.; Dr. 
West Palm Beach: Kiwanis International Trustee 


Francis M. Fox, 
Hamilton Holt, 
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Macon, Ga.; Fla. Dist. Gov. Richard Simpson, Monticello; James C. Casserly, New Orleans. 


have succeeded in helping decrease de- 
linquency by taking charge of after 
school recreation; they have improved 
school discipline by cooperation with 
school officials; and they have done 
much to correct the spirit of resignation 
that seizes those of us in the shadow 
of the draft, by keeping us in school. 
Now, let us build on the accomplish- 
ments of the past year.” 

This program was developed in the 
convention proper. James Dee of St. 
Petersburg told of the part his club and 
other Key Clubs of Florida had played 
in developing Youth Centers or 15-20 
Clubs, to help bridge the gap between 
school and bedtime for teen-age stu- 
dents, especially those without ample 


supervision. “Juvenile  delin- 


family 


quency is caused by parental delin- 
quency,” Jimmie said. “We cannot cor- 
rect the cause, but we can intercept the 
victims and prevent the result.” 

President John J. Tigert of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, spoke on “College 
and You.” “Stay in school,” he said, 
“it is the best basic training there is for 
the armed forces. Take the examina- 
tions the government gives periodically, 
in order that you may be of greater 
service to your country through being 
placed in a position to utilize your 
superior talents.” 

International Trustee Hamilton Holt, 
from Macon, Georgia, warned against 
a life of indulgence and acquisition that 
is becoming currently popular and 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Music Maintains Morale 
Observe National Music Week, May 7-13 


By C. M. 


vy . 
Tremaine 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC WEEK COMMITTEE 


All clubs urged to partici- 


pate. In battle areas and 


on home front music in all 


forms provides recreation. 


ITH its twenty-first annual 
observance opening Sunday, 
May 7, National Music 
Week comes of age, and preparations 
for the event are already under way in 
hundreds of cities and thousands of 
smaller communities. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has been represented on the cen- 
tral committee through its president al- 
most since the inception of the move- 
ment, and large numbers of its local 
clubs are participating in some way. 
Synchronized on a national basis in 
1924, Music Week was the first of the 
special “weeks” instituted to focus pub- 
lic attention on an idea or a community- 
benefit objective. The keynote which 
the committee has selected for this year’s 
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observance is “Use Music to Foster 
Unity for the War and the Peace to 
Follow.” There is also a permanent 
keynote, “Encourage American Music,” 
meaning the meritorious work of native 
and naturalized composers. . 

Indicating a few of the many appro- 
priate types of participation, the com- 
mittee’s 1944 Letter of Suggestions rec- 
ommends: interchurch programs, music 
festivals, school music meets, patriotic 
programs including music of the west- 
ern hemisphere and the United Nations; 
events designed to provide musical en- 
tertainment and musical opportunities 
for the armed forces, the expansion of 
musical activity in recreation, especially 
for teen age groups; foster local musical 
talent; providing musical equipment in 
schools, churches and libraries; pro- 
moting the use of music in industry and 
as an aid in therapy. 

Realizing the importance of music in 
maintaining morale, both in the battle 
areas and on the home front, many of 
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the organizations cooperating in Music 
Week are devoting their efforts this 
year to the war camps and industry. 
Typical of the hunger for music among 
men under strain are stories from bleak 
outposts like the Aleutian Islands and 
Iceland where every service club is pro- 
vided with musical instruments as a 
leading means of diversion and relaxa- 
tion. Where it has not been possible to 
set up huts for service clubs until some 
weeks after landing operations, the ab- 
sence of facilities for hearing and mak- 
ing music has been reported as one of 
the hardships most keenly felt by the 
men. Provision of such facilities was 
hastened by the officers as a primary, 
not a secondary need, the men often 
chipping in with extra, voluntary labor, 
to complete the club quarters and move 
in the equipment. 

Those who, like some of the Kiwanis 
Clubs, will direct their Music Week ac- 
tivity this year toward the expansion 
of the use of music in war plants will 
be interested in the following excerpt 
from the War Industrial 


Service Bulletin recently published by 


Recreation 


the National Recreation Association: 

“The release of tension for the war 
worker should be a studied goal of man- 
agement during working hours as well 
as during the employee’s leisure time, 
of course. While this is accomplished, 
in a broad way, by the solicitude of the 
management toward the well-being of 
the worker, there are certain specific 
things which can easily be done, such 
as supplying music for workers.” 

It is hoped that all Kiwanis Clubs will 
observe Music Week in some way, espe- 
cially during their luncheon meetings 
which fall within the week beginning 
the first Sunday in May. It would be 
constructively helpful if on these occa- 
sions they invited someone to speak on 
the activities of the local musical or- 
ganizations and, if possible, give a brief 
survey of the city’s musical develop- 
ment. 

The National Music Week Commit- 
tee is especially interested to learn of 
the participation of the Kiwanis Clubs 
and asks that as many as possible write 
to its headquarters, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. reporting on 
what they have done. This is an aid 
to the Committee in giving credit as 
well as in making suggestions for an- 


other year. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE traditional International Convention with four or five 


thousand delegates from the various clubs was a great source 
of Kiwanis information and inspiration. It was a Kiwanis re- 
vival meeting from which every delegate 
and every Kiwanian in attendance re- 
turned to his home club enthused and 
rededicated to the purposes of Kiwanis. 

The International Board of Trustees 
recognizes these facts, and it was with 


real regret that they decided that the 


CONVENTION aly 





June convention this year could not be 
of that type. Nothing 
pleased them more than to go back to the old form of con- 


would have 


vention. 

But Kiwanis is all out to help win this war. The trans- 
portation problem is even worse now than it was a year 
ago when it was decided to hold the smaller, streamlined 
conventions. Not only are hotels full all over the country, 
but there is an even greater movement of troops and the 
materiel of war now than there was then. 

Working in coordination with, and after consulting with 
the governments of both countries, the International 
Trustees in their wisdom have decided that once more we 
will limit our convention to the smallest number possible 
to enact such laws and elect such officers as are necessary 
to keep the organization on even keel until happier postwar 
days. 

This year’s convention will be held at the Medinah Club 
in Chicago on June 20, 21 and 22, and will consist of 
“delegates-at-large, members of district boards of trustees, 
elected as delegates from their respective clubs, and chair- 
men of Standing and Special International Committees, also 
elected as delegates from their respective clubs.” 

This will bring only three or four hundred delegates as 
against the same number of thousands under the old form 
of convention. The needs of our two countries for railroad 
transportation, and the urgent war work in which so many 
Kiwanians are engaged, would make it impossible for the 
larger number to attend in any event. 

The terms of all officers expire at this convention, and it 
will be necessary to elect or re-elect a complete Board of 
Trustees. This will be done by the vote of the District Gov- 
ernors and the International Committee Chairmen, For- 


tunately these men are.well equipped for the purpose because 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


of their close acquaintance with and knowledge of the 
ability of our leaders. 

Let us hope that another June will find us at peace, and 
that we will be able to hold a full-sized convention with all 
the horror of war behind us and the future lying bright 
before us. 

+A 


Never mind what other people have done. Have 
YOU written a letter today to a man in the armed 
forces? 
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POSTWAR AVIATION 

FOR this war, which is so largely an air war, the United 
States and Canada have trained hundreds of thousands 
of young men in the various fields of aviation. 

Of all these young men, many will 
never be happy on the ground. The 
freedom, romance and adventure of 
flying can be equalled by few occupa- 
tions. 

When this war is over, thousands of 
these young men are going to be 
grounded. Like Othello, their occupa- 
tions will be gone. Their future happi- 
ness is going to prove one of the great postwar problems 





in both our countries. 

Of course commercial aviation is going to expand after 
the war. But that expansion is bound to be gradual, not 
instantaneous. Not ten per cent of these men can go from 
military aviation to civil aviation when peace is declared. 

Aviation mechanics can turn their skill to automobile 
and other internal combustion engines, and have compara- 
tively little trouble fitting themselves back into civil life, 
but this will not be true of the pilots. And as one of them 
has said publicly, “At the close of this war, aviators will be 
a dime a dozen!” 

The production of low-priced airplanes and helicopters 
will enable some of them to fly just for the fun of it, but 
the big problem will be with those men who hope to make 
a livelihood out of aviation. 

The outlook is none too bright for the fine young men 
who have learned aviation the hard way and have a right 
to expect to make a living out of it in the comparatively 
easy way of commercial aviation. 
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Let us hope our two governments will realize their re- 
sponsibility in the matter and keep as many of them flying 
as possible after the conflict has ended. 

If, as we believe, our two countries will have a large 
share of the policing of the postwar world, and if a large 
part of that policing will involve the use of air power, then 
there may be flying jobs for all of our brave young men 
with wings. 

Readjustment to humdrum civilian life will be much 
harder for them than for our other fighting men. 

7 - 
“There is no ‘I’ in the word ‘Love’ 
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GIRLS 


A CAREFUL survey of the boys in uniform, those away 
from home, those in camp in this country, and those who 
have returned from the various theatres of war, shows 
that their idea of happiness is the 
society of nice women. 

The backbone of all entertainment 
for men in uniform is girls. The one 
big thing this war has deprived them of 
is the society of women—mothers and 
sisters to talk to, girls to walk to the 
drug store with and talk to while they 
drink a soda, girls to dance with, girls 





to admire from afar. 

If your club is helping in any way to entertain the men 
in the armed forces, be sure that the very foundation of 
your plan includes girls, girls and more girls! 

aa 


When a woman has to remind you that she is a 
lady, she isn't. 
vr 


BY EAR OR BY NOTE 

WE all have listened to the musical genius who plays the 
piano or some other musical instrument by ear. He rollicks 
along gaily and blithely and everyone enjoys hearing him, 
but alas he is limited. He can play 
only such music as he has heard other 
people play; such music as he is able 
to whistle. 

His limitations mean that the great 
masterpieces of music must be an un- 
known joy to him because he is not 
able to reproduce the subtle harmonies 
in the works of the great composers. 

The musician who has learned to play by note has at 





his fingers’ ends the works of all the great composers. A 
piece of music that he has never heard before trills off his 
fingers as easily as another man reads aloud the printed 
words in a book. He has no limitations beyond the limita- 
tions of his own musical ambition. 

What is true of the man who plays a musical instrument 
by ear is equally true of the man who has learned his 
Kiwanis by ear. He may have within him a natural ability 
as a leader of men; he may have a surface ability as a 
Kiwanis officer, but he will always have his handicaps 
when an unusual situation arises. He can only play the 
Kiwanis he has heard with his own ears. 

The Kiwanian who has attended the leadership training 
schools has the same advantage as the musician who can 
read notes. Added to his natural leadership he has a 
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Kiwanis education which gives him great superiority ovet 
his fellows who play Kiwanis by ear. 

The Lieutenant Governor who has attended the leader 
ship training school has a definite advantage in handling 
his division over the man who has been forced to run his 
division by ear, just as the club officer who has attended 
the Lieutenant Governors’ conference has an advantage over 
the officer who tries to run his club by rule of thumb. 

The work of leadership training, from the Governors’ 
council meeting on down to the local club officers, is a 
training program which is the result of years of study on 
the part of those responsible for it. It is not just routine 
for men who lack natural leadership. Few such men ever 
attain high office. It is a necessary education for the men 
who direct the destinies of Kiwanis, as necessary as the 
education of a musician with natural ability in order that 
he may master from notes the fine music he could never 
master by ear. 

ses 
Laugh and the world laughs with you. Frown and 
the world laughs at you 
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CLASSIFICATION 
OUT of the International Secretary’s office comes an item 
showing their never-flagging interest in every phase of 
Kiwanis. 

The organization has never built a 
vocational classification file in that office 
because it would involve the heavy ex- 
pense of a duplication of one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand records. But 
the Secretary’s office has compiled a 
fair sample classification file of five 
thousand and five hundred average 





Kiwanians. What is true of these men 
would probably be true on a percentage basis of the entire 
organization, and the tabulation deserves more publicity 
than it has been given. 

It is as follows: 


Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry........ 1.5% 
Domestic and Personal Service............ 2.1 
nie hh Ne leg Sa aes eee hain a 
a ee ee 13.4 
Professional Service... ..s.ccscscvescsceees 34.7 
PENG. | ORCI Casi Sie, cafe sates sich aeiSis avsjaaccee clevs 2.4 
CE dR emt aid has atte Pe wis set aiard dare 41.0 
Transportation and Communication......... 4.5 


This cross-section of Kiwanis classification is of deep 
interest to any man in the organization because it shows 
the wide distribution of our membership. Such a classifica 
tion list proves that Kiwanis is indeed a splendid sample of 
the best citizenship in any community. It is a list of which 
we are justly proud. 

Trade, professional service and manufacturing lead. It 
is men in these classifications who, as a rule, hold the key 
positions in any town on this continent. They are the most 
representative and influential occupations. With such a 
large percentage of these men in our organization, it is 
small wonder that Kiwanis has grown in numbers and in 
community service. 

While the other classifications show a lower percentage, 
they are the leaven which leavens the whole loaf. They are 
the balance which holds Kiwanis on an even keel and keeps 
it from becoming biased in any particular direction. 








By Frank Luther Mott 
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Flying Tigers 
‘ fe. c 

HE obvious book to tie this 

page in with the The Kiwanis 
: Vagazine’s aviation number is 
I. Robert L. Scott’s God Is My Co- 
Pilot (Seribners, $2.50). This and Law- 
son’s Thirty Seconds Over Tokio are far 
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and away the best Air Force narratives 
to come out of the war thus far, and 
both are very good indeed. Scott’s book 
has more variety, and gives the reader 
more information and more “feel” of 
the life of a combat pilot. 

This is the autobiography of a boy 
who was crazy about flying, a youth 
who devoted years of hard study to 
aviation and to a West Point course, 
a man whose skill and courage has 
made him cemmander of Chenault’s 
fighting air force, the Flying Tigers. 
“Scotty” writes with directness, clarity, 
and swift narrative power. He does not 
over-write, and the stories of his fights 
in the air gain much from the simplicity 
with which they are told. 

(An absorbingly interesting book. 


’ , ; 
Get Acquainted with 
Soviet Russia 
WE are going to have to live in the 
same world with Soviet Russia for a 
long time. Moreover, somehow or other, 
we are going to have to get along with 
that strange country. How can we do 
this if we don’t know what we are 

dealing with! 

here are many new books about the 
Russian people, Russian customs, ideol- 
ogy and politics, and Russian resources 


and industry. But in order to under- 


stand what modern Russia is all about, 
we need to know the recent history of 
the Soviets; it is only when we have 
such a background that we can under- 
stand what contemporary Russia is 
trying to do. 

Walter Duranty, for many years New 
York Times correspondent in Russia, 
realized this, and he has supplied us 
with an excellent and readable book in 
USSR: The Story of Soviet Russia 
(Lippincott, $3). Though there is a 
brief glance at the history of old Russia, 
the volume is concerned with the re- 
markable story of the rise of the Soviets 
following the 1917 revolution. 

The book is filled with portraits of 
striking characters—Rasputin, Keren- 
sky, Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, to name 
only a few of the leaders. One of the 
best chapters is the one about Stalin, 
entitled “Portrait of a Strong Man.” 

Duranty thinks the Russians “have 
abandoned their first fanatical impulse 
to impose their ideas” upon the rest of 
the world. He believes their need for 
reconstruction after the war is the best 
guarantee of their effort for a long 
peace. The conclusion is logical; we 


hope it is correct. 


Under prir ileged Boys 


EVERY Kiwanian who is genuinely 
interested in boys’ work—and most of 
us are—will get a real thrill from Harry 
E. Burroughs’ Men in Boys’ Shoes 
(Macmillan, $3.50). It is about the 
work of the Newsboys’ 
Foundation in Boston; but lest the word 





Burroughs 


“Foundation” should frighten anyone, 
be it said at once that this book is not 
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academic on the one hand, or designed 
to beg funds on the other. 

It is a fine, interesting account of 
newsboys and their problems and priva- 
tions, and of a highly practical and suc- 
cessful method of helping them. There 
are scores of stories of individual boys. 

Harry Burroughs was born in a Rus- 
sian village, and some of his happiest 
memories are those of his boyhood in 
the Russian countryside. (That is one 
of the reasons that he now provides 
vacations in the country at Agassiz 
Village for the boys of his Foundation. ) 

Sut his mother died, and the boy was 
mistreated and ran away from home. 
Eventually he reached Boston, destitute, 
and began selling papers the day of his 
arrival in the new world. He suffered 
all the privations of homeless boys, 
slept where he could, and was more 
than once picked up half frozen. But 
he fought his way to respect among the 
newsboys, managed to go to school, and 
at last won a voting contest (with the 
aid of the newsboys) which gave him 
a scholarship in the Suffolk Law School. 
After he became a prosperous lawyer, 
he established his Foundation for the 
help of newsboys. 

Thus the key to his marvelous work 
is the sentence he repeats so often: “I 
was that boy.” There are thousands of 
them now—Harry Burroughs’ “alumni,” 
who have been helped to help themselves 
by the Newsboys’ Foundation. As 
Lincoln Steffens once said, Burroughs 
has “filled the empty spaces” in the 
minds and souls of these boys. 

The book is an inspiration. 


The Human Spirit 


WHIT BURNETT, one of the best of 
our contemporary anthologists, has just 
brought together a remarkable collec- 
tion of short narratives. The Sea of God 
(Lippincott, $3) has for subtitle the 
words “Great Stories of the Human 
Spirit.””. Perhaps that expresses what 
holds the collection together well 
enough. The fact is that these are all, 
in one way or another, deeply religious 
stories. 

In any time of great crisis, men turn 
to religion. When our habitual certain- 
ties fail, we fall back on ultimate faith. 
It is a profoundly sad thing that a 
world’s disaster is necessary to bring 
our attention back to the great verities, 
but it is true that people are reading 
religious books today with more avidity 

(Turn to page 46) 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Statue of Liberty, proudly you stand, 
A sign of loyalty to our land, 
By this gift, the noble French 
Held our hand in friendship's clench. 


Statue of Liberty, you've held your stand 
Since Grover Cleveland ruled our land, 
Unveiled in eighteen eighty-six 

To make good will and friendship mix. 


Statue of Liberty, sternly you stand, 

A symbol of freedom for our land. 

For years, that flaming torch you bore 
Has guided vessels to our shore. 


Statue of Liberty, nobly you stand, 

A sign of democracy to our land, 

The light of a free world, proud and tall, 
Forever loved by one and all! 


—AMANDA HEIDEN 


Amanda Heiden is the wife of Lieut. 
Col. Harry H. Heiden, M. C., past 
tresident of the Sheboygan, Wisc., club. 
He is commanding officer of an Ameri- 
can Base Hospital, “Somewhere in 
Australia.” 


IT AIN‘T SO 

The following breezy letter was 
written to the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, by military service 
member Lieut. Commander Charles E. 
Hebard: 

“Just a few lines to the gang from a 
guy who’s sitting on one of those beau- 
tiful South Sea Islands, you know the 
kind you read about and see in the 
movies. Well, this is just a little testi- 
mony that it ain’t so. There are no 
women here of any sort, mail comes in 
occasionally and our only touch with 
the outside world is short wave radio 
and the movies. I am quite close to the 
Equator and believe me it’s pretty hot. 
It rains a great deal, but there is a de- 
cided lack of breeze. Most of the nights 
are fairly cool tho, even if we do sleep 
under mosquito bars. The life is pretty 
rugged, but we have a pretty nice hos- 
pital which is housed in Quonset Huts 
mostly. 

“The doctors live in a native hut 
which is not too bad. The junior of- 





ficers live in a Quonset hut. The coun- 
try is much like Florida except for 
rocky low mountains. The water is 
rather thick and smells of vegetation 
and tastes pretty strong of chlorine, but 
it’s refreshing. We'll all be glad when 
we can give these islands back to the 
cocoanut oil manufacturers. St. Pete. 
has even nicer cocoanuts too. These 
are small and the trees are skinny. 
Hope to see you all in about two years 
if I’m lucky.” 


BRAVO! TOM APPLEWHITE 


Lt. Tom Applewhite, Past President 
of the Safety Council of Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1938, now a_ bom- 
bardier, recently came home. He 
has just returned to this country after 
having worked his way back to his base 
after being forced down in German ter- 
ritory. It was in early November, last 
year, that Tom’s mother, Mrs. John 
Miles, was notified by the War Depart- 
ment that he was missing in action, 
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only to receive another notice three 
months later that he had turned up safe, 
except for wounds which have healed. 
Tom wears the Air Medal with cluster 
and the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
is soon to receive an additional Oak 
Leaf Cluster and the Purple Heart. 
Despite his compliance with the re- 
quest for silence concerning the eleven 
raiding missions in which he took part, 
one of his citations mentions special 
bravery while over Schweinfurt, Ger- 
niany. When the Flying Fortress on 
which he was bombardier was under 
constant fighter attack, his attention was 
called to two live bombs which had be 
come loosened but failed to release. He 
was without benefit of parachute be- 
cause of his cramped position, as he 
hung suspended from the open bomb 
bay in temperature of 30 degrees below 
zero, but he was able to replace the 


bomb pins, thereby saving not only him- 
self but the valuable ship and its crew 
of 10 men. 
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Charter members of the Orono, Maine, Kiwanis club inspect the roll of honor they have just dedicated 

to approximately 300 women and men in the service. Left to right, the members are: John H. Needham, 

past president; S. L. Webber, director; H. Edward Rice, first vice president; Roger O. Beedy, past 

lieutenant governor; Wilbur A. Park, past president and acting secretary; and George J. York. 
past president. 
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Safety-Minded 


This year marks the 20th anniversary 


of the founding and sponsorship of the 
Safety Council Movement in Memphis 
by the Kiwanis club, During that time 


there has not been a_ single fatality 


among school children going to and 
from school in patrolled areas, 

Recently two major events and an 
outstanding homecoming boosted the 
morale of the Safety Council. 

The first event was a gay Valentine 
Pheatre Party for all the boys and girls 
who comprise the council. There was 
singing, dancing, and magic on the 
stage, a safety short and a_ feature 
picture on the screen. 

Following this event, the annual rec- 
ognition by the Kiwanis club honoring 
school advisors was a luncheon at the 
Peabody Hotel. 

The homecoming that received a 
mighty acclaim was the presentation of 
Lieut. Tom Applewhite at the Kiwanis 
weekly luncheon by Leonard Dille, a 
past president and a former chairman 
of the Safety Council. Lieut. Applewhite 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Kiwanis club pays tribute to 
the five members and 99 sons and daughters in the 
service. Left to right at ceremonies: Roy Brewer, 
war activities chairman; Dr. Ray Knight, principal 
speaker, and M. J. Eller, President. 


was president of the Safety Council in 
1938 and accompanied Mr. Dille to 
Washington on the occasion of the pres- 
entation to the City of Memphis of the 
National Safety Award that year. 


Postwar Plan 

The Conneaut, Ohio, Kiwanis club has 
launched an ambitious program, timed 
for post-war fulfillment, through which 
the community of 12,000 may have a 


long-needed boys’ recreational center. 


Fill Up for Two Bits! 

More than 2,000 people of Jonesboro 
and Craighead County, Arkansas, were 
served pancakes on the Fourth Annual 
Pancake Day, February 19. The pro- 
ceeds from the “Pancake Feast” went 
to the underprivileged children’s fund. 


“Blackface”’ Kiwanians Score 
“Blackface” Kiwanians went through 
their paces before a capacity crowd at 
the minstrel show given by the Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois, Kiwanis club. The club 
came out ahead. Everybody had fun, 
and $500.00 was left in the cash box. 
Nine people who attended that show, im- 
pressed by the spirit of cooperation and 
good fellowship which prevailed at the 
rehearsals, and by the other activities of 
Kiwanians, joined the club. 


Camp Kiwanis Enlarged 
The Camp Fire Girls of Lincoln 


have their own private “summer home” 
purchased for them by the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Kiwanis club. Recently the 
club purchased 18 more acres to be 
added to Camp Kiwanis’ 28-acre tract 
along the Blue River. 

Through its purchase of an additional 
18 acres for Camp Kiwanis, the Lincoln 
Kiwanis club has enlarged its program, 
and given more girls of Lincoln, and 
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the nearby towns an opportunity to have 
at least one week each season camping 


in the outdoors. This closeness to nature 
will result in better women, better citi- 
zens, thereby strengthening the nation. 


Praise from the First Lady 

Mrs. Roosevelt in her column, “My 
Day” praised Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Kiwanians for the fine work they are 


ee 


Mrs. D. T. Harkrider, wife of the president of the 

Austin, Texas, club, assisted by Mrs. R. W. Rob- 

bins, wife of the Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma 

District, cut the 160 pound birthday cake at a 

celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Austin 
club. 





doing for “Teen Age Boys and Girls,” 
by originating and developing their 
Junior-Counsellors-Bethlehem Plan. 


VF Awards to Farmers 

The Robinson, Illinois, Kiwanis club 
decided that it was time the “good 
works” of the farmers be publicly rec- 
ognized. Fifty exceptionally capable 
farmers were invited to attend “Farmers 
Night.” The high light of the occasion 
was the presenting of Kiwanis Victory 
Farm Awards to these farmers for the 
outstanding results they have attained 
in their farming and community service. 
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Victory Parade 


Civilian Recognition and 
Rededication 

The Kiwanis club of Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin recently sponsored a_ Civilian 
Recognition and Rededication program. 
John Cudahy, formerly ambassador to 
Poland and Belgium and now Director 
of Civilian Defense for the State of 
Wisconsin, was the principal speaker. A 
unique feature of the program and the 
one that drew the crowd was the recog- 
nition ceremony. Each of over 40 groups 
was asked to rise while spotlights 
plaved on them. People engaged in the 
same activity were seated together, in 
uniform, or wearing the insignia to 
which they were entitled. The various 
branches of the Armed Services, the 
Red Cross, the Citizens Service Corps 
and the Citizens Defense Corps were all 
present. 

Throughout the whole program the 
idea of rededication was emphasized. 
Groups while standing were asked to re- 
solve that they would redouble their 
efforts during the next vear so that no 
failure of people on the home front 
should prolong the war one second. 
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Shown above are six outstanding men who attended the Recognition and Rededication program spon- 

sored by the Kiwanis Club of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. From left to right: Commander Moakler, of 

American Legion, Edward Kenny, Past State Commander of American Legion, John Cudahy, Former 

Ambassador to Belgium, now chairman Civilian Defense of Wisconsin, F. M. Tidmarsh, Local Chairman 
of Civilian Defense, Ernest F. Ludwig, Chairman of Kiwanis War Service Committee. 


They’re Italy Bound 

How in the heck can a Kiwanian wash 
his neck if he sends all of his wash 
cloths to Italy? That is the recent 
theme song of the Dunkirk-Iredonia, 
New York, Kiwanis club. Dr. Oscar T. 
Barber has a daughter who is a Cap- 
tain in the United States Army Nurses 
Corps stationed in Italy in charge of a 
nurses unit. Recently she wrote “Dad” 
saying that she needed wash cloths for 
her wounded men. “Dad” mentioned 


this need at a subsequent meeting of the 


Kiwanis club. Three hundred wash 
cloths with the compliments of the Dun 
kirk-Fredonia Kiwanians are now on 
their way to Italy. 


All Blood Donors 


Not just a few, but every member of 
the Ogdensburg, New York, Kiwanis 
club signed a blood donor’s card signi 
fying their intention of donating a pint 
of their blood for an International Blood 
Clinic at the Hepburn Hospital in the 


city of Ogdensburg. 


Kiwanis Clubs send message to the Axis 


Four clubs in Division 
VIII, New York District, de- 
cided to raise funds to buy a 
bomber to be named, “The 
Spirit of Brooklyn Kiwanis.” 
When the drive was com- 
pleted, there were sufficient 
funds for four bombers, one 
for each club. 

“Jersey City Kiwanis” is 
the name of a bomber, hon- 
oring this club for its out- 
standing leadership in a re- 
cent war bond drive. 
Division XIII, California- 
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Nevada 


staged a war bond campaign 


District, recent] V 


netting over $600,000. The 
Treasury Department named 
a Flying Fortress in their 
honor. 

The Rockville Centre, New 
York club sponsored a War 
Bond Drive which: resulted 
in the purchase of sixteen 
war planes: — one Flying 
Fortress, called “The Rock- 
ville Centre Kiwanian” and 
15 Avengers and Thunder- 
bolts. 
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At a luncheon-meeting the Montreal Kiwanis club held at Windsor Hall in Montreal the Canadian 
Women's Army Corps presented the above striking United Nations Flag Ceremonial Drill. 


On Their Toes 

The recent record of the Montreal, 
Quebec, club speaks for itself: 

The Kiwanis Ladies Red Cross has 
completed 30,466 articles to date. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal acting 
on request of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Pensions has under- 
taken the big job of rehabilitation of 
severely injured veterans in this district. 

The Goodwill Ambassadors have vis- 
ited Hamilton, London, Cornwall, and 
Sydney. 

The Kiwanis Auxiliary Service Com- 
mittee has put on 9 variety shows, pre- 
senting about 25 amateur volunteers. 

The club has sent 145,000 cigarettes 
and three pounds of tobacco, the first 
three months of the year to the boys 
overseas, 

For the first quarter the expenditures 
from the Committee Fund by the several 
committees carrying on Auxiliary War 
Services have been quite heavy. 

These are a few of the activities of 
the Montreal Club which indicate that 
the members are definitely on their toes. 


Smokes for the Boys 

One hundred and forty thousand 
smokes, a total of 14 cases of cigarettes, 
will be distributed to Uncle Sam's fight- 
ing men overseas with the compliments 
of the Laconia, New Hampshire, Ki- 
wanis club as the result of a recent 
fund drive. 

Glass coin banks were placed in the 
city’s business establishments, and the 
public gave $350 during the drive’s short 
duration. This entire amount will be 


converted into “smokes for the bovs” 


purchased tax exempt from one of the 


country’s leading cigarette manufac- 
turers. Each package of cigarettes will 


bear labels signifying that they were 
given with the compliments of the 
Laconia Kiwanis club. 


Fun for 15 Cents 

What can a service man in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, do to amuse him- 
self with fifteen cents, or for that mat- 
ter, with a nickel? He can have a pleas- 
ant evening at the New Canaan Play- 
house by spending fifteen cents. Sounds 
incredible, doesn't it? The way the sys- 
tem works is simple. The service man 
pays fifteen cents, and the Kiwanis club 
pays the difference at the ticket office. 
Or, if the service man prefers to bowl 
he can spend a nickel at the Recreation 
Center Bowling Alleys and bowl all 
evening on that five cents. Thanks to 
the Kiwanis club for just a few cents 
the men in the service can have a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fun. 

@ 


They Say It with Bonds! 


Batesville, Arkansas—In twenty-six 
minutes the Batesville, Arkansas, club 
subscribed to $56,200 worth of war 
bonds. No eloquent speaking, no persua- 
sion, no tricks were used to achieve this 
remarkable record. A simple letter was 
read to the members stating that one of 
their own number, Kiwanian Dan Phil- 
lips had been injured in combat, and 
their memories were also fresh with the 
news that another young man was 
missing in action. 

Galveston, Texas—The Kiwanis club 
of Galveston, Texas, deserves a gold 
star! In fifteen minutes the club sold 
$725,000 worth of war bonds or an 
average of approximately $805 per 
second. By the end of an eight-day cam- 
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paign, members of the Galveston club 
were responsible for the sale of 
$1,054,000 worth of bonds. 

El Reno, Oklahoma—Members went 
all out for the Fourth War Loan at 
their meeting of January 26. Every 
member came to the meeting with his 
newly purchased bond. All the bonds 
were mounted on a board. A total of 
$4,300 was displayed. 

San Antonio, Texas—War bonds were 
purchased at the rate of $520 per second 
for a period of 33 minutes, totaling 
$1,048,950 by 102 members of the Ki- 
wanis club. 

Walla Walla, Washington—In Walla 
Walla, Washington, recently there was a 
contest between Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Lions clubs as to which one could sell 
the most bonds in the shortest time. 
Kiwanis outsold the others, selling in 
one week $189,075 worth of bonds. 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Forty-eight 
hours after the opening gun of the 
Fourth Bond Drive sounded, Chairman 
Fred C. Eastman and his War Service 
Committee cornered gilt-edge subscrip- 
tions from Kiwanians and their firms, 
totaling $2,067,130. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—A one million 
dollar check endorsed by Milwaukee 
Kiwanians was recently made out to 
“Uncle Sam.” 

One million dollars’ worth of war 
bonds were sold by the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Kiwanis club in a recent War 
Bond Drive. 

Williamson, West Virginia—The Ki- 
wanis club sponsored the trip made to 
Williamson by Miss Greer Garson, 
famous movie star, during the War 
Bond Drive. 

Helper, Utah—In the recent War 
Fund Drive, the Helper Kiwanis club 
raised over $3,000. 

El Paso, Texas—The Kiwanis club of 
El] Paso, Texas, has stationed “Midget 
Bond Salesmen” throughout El Paso 
to work for War Bonds and Charity. 

The club has placed 257 ball gum ma- 
chines in strategically located spots in 
downtown El Paso which recently netted 
$4500 in War Bonds. 


Fort Worth, Texas—War bond 
“slaves” were sold on the auction block 
recently at a club luncheon. 

Chief Justice Atwood McDonald of 
the Second Court of Civil Appeals 
washed the dinner dishes at the home of 
Lacy Boggess, building and loan firm 
official, who paid $1,000 in war bonds 





for his services. 
Homer Covey, Chamber of Commerce 
president, spaded up the Victory Gar- 
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den plot of Benton M. Fleming at a 
cost of $1,500 in war bonds. 

Thomas L. Yates, advertising execu- 
tive and Knife and Fork Club president, 
paid $300 in war bonds to have the Rev. 
Forrest C. Freezor, pastor of Broadway 
Baptist Church, chauffeur him to work. 

Altogether $25,000 in war bond or- 
ders were given during the half-hour 
“slave” sale. 

Savannah, Georgia—Offering “Hard 
to Get” articles, such as nylon hose, fuel 
oil, coal, etc., in exchange for the pur- 
chase of certain amounts of War Bonds, 
the Savannah Kiwanis club sold more 
than $175,000 worth of bonds in a one- 
day campaign during a recent War 
Loan Drive. 

Schenectady, New York—The Schen- 
ectady Kiwanis club has been very ac- 
tive in the sale of war bonds and stamps 
since Pearl Harbor. In December, 1941, 
they were the first group in Schenectady 
to push the sale of war stamps. A com- 
mittee was appointed and a group of 
men organized who gave their time on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings sell- 
ing stamps and bonds in the lobbies of 
the theatres. 

In 1942 the War Activities Committee 
was organized, and among other things 
sold stamps and bonds each week at the 
Wednesday luncheon. At the close of 
1942 the members of the club had either 
bought or sold $58,547. At the close of 
the year 1943 the club had sold an addi- 
tional $377,404.85 for a total of $435,- 
951.85. Since January 1st the club has 
bought or sold an additional $82,684 
which brought the total at the end of 
the Fourth War Loan Drive to 
$518,635.85. 

Port Jervis, New York—The Kiwanis 
club of Port Jervis, New York, is cred- 
ited with the sale of $60,000 worth of 
Bonds. 

Euclid, Ohio—A little town in Ohio, 
Euclid, with a population of 26,000 re- 
cently subscribed to $5,334,145 worth of 
war bonds. The Euclid Kiwanis club 
had set the quota at $3,500,000. At the 
close of the drive they realized they had 
underestimated the patriotism of the 
Euclidians. 

Steelton, Pennsylvania—At the begin- 
ning of the Fourth War Loan Drive 
the club purchased $30,000 worth of 
bonds. 

North Beach, Corpus Christi, Texas— 
One ringside ticket to a wrestling match 
cost the purchaser $10,000 in bonds. The 
seats in the second row sold for one 
thousand dollars each. In two weeks 
the Kiwanis club sold a million and a 
quarter dollars’ worth of bonds. 
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Left to right: O. E. Peterson, Milton S. Eisenhower, Curly Bradley, announcer, and Leo Rexing. 


Eisenhower Presents VF Award 
Blue Network Program 


ILTON S. EISENHOWER, 

president of Kansas _ State 

College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, presented 
the first 1944 Kiwanis Victory Farm 
plaque to Leo Rexing, of near Evans- 
ville, Indiana. The presentation took 
place on the National Farm and Home 
Hour broadcast from the Chicago 
studios of the Blue Network on Satur- 
day, March 25. 

This ceremony inaugurated Kiwanis 
International’s Victory Farm Week, 
March 27 through April 1, during which 
Agriculture Committees of Kiwanis 
clubs awarded plaques to farmers pledg- 
ing to gear their entire efforts to the 
war program. 

Secretary “Pete” Peterson introduced 
Eisenhower who flew to Chicago for the 
ceremony. Praising farmers for their 
part in winning the war, on the produc- 
tion front, on the fighting front and in 
liberated areas, Eisenhower said that 
about 13 per cent of our total farm pro- 
duction is going to our own men in 
uniform here and abroad, 12 per cent 
to our allies and to liberated areas. 
About 75 per cent of the food is going 
to American civilians who are working 
longer and harder hours. 

In presenting the plaque, Eisenhower 
said, “The men—the women—the young 
people on the farms who are serving as 


privates in the food army deserve all 
the recognition a democratic people can 
give them. It is highly appropriate that 
Kiwanis International should now be 
awarding plaques to Victory Farmers in 
recognition of the real war job these 
farmers are doing... 

“And so, it is with great pleasure that 
today I make one award which is sym- 
bolic of thousands that are to be made 
in all the states of this country and in 
the provinces of Canada. 

“T now award to Mr. Leo Rexing and 
his family who reside on a farm near 
Evansville, Indiana, a Kiwanis Victory 
Farm plaque in recognition of his pledge 
to produce this year on his farm all that 
farm is capable of producing and to do 
everything else he can to help bring this 
war to a victorious conclusion.” 

Rexing, who operates a 320 acre farm, 
was crowned the “wheat king champion 
of southern Indiana” last year when he 
produced 45.3 bushel of wheat per acre. 
In the Rexing family there are six sons 
and four daughters, one son is in the 
Navy. 

Kiwanian A. M. Bishea of Evansville, 
who is Vanderburgh County Agent, and 
who is co-author of the Kiwanis Vic- 
tory Farm idea, accompanied Rexing to 
Chicago. 

It is estimated that several million 
people heard the broadcast. 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Since we were not able to plan a 
Victory Farm program during the week 
of March 27, can our club still par- 
ticipate? (Secretary) 


\. Yes. The Kiwanis Victory Farm 
project is designed not only to encourage 
but to recognize as well all farmers who 
are contributing in every way possible 
to achieving an early and complete vic- 
tory. There are undoubtedly many and 
varied occasions throughout the year 
when the especially designed Victory 
Farm Award could be advantageously 


used, 


Q. Should our Kiwanis Club organize 
a Better Business Bureau? We have a 
Chamber of Commerce but no Better 
Business Bureau. (Chairman, Business 
Standards Committee) 


\. Since a Better Business Bureau 
requires the services of a full-time em- 
plovee, a Chamber of Commerce 1s bet- 
ter equipped to set up such a bureau 
than is a Kiwanis club. It is suggested 
that vou discuss the matter with the 
Chamber of Commerce and render such 
assistance as you can in securing a Bet- 


ter Business Bureau. 


Janet Wayne, receptionist at the General Office, 

resigned recently to join the Women's Airforce 

Service Pilots. This is a civilian unit headed by 

Jacqueline Cochrane, well-known aviatrix, with head- 

quarters at Avenger Field.- Janet has a private 
license, and 55 hours of solo flying. 





Q. What methods are some of the 
other clubs following for giving new 
members an understanding of Kiwanis? 
(Chairman, Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee) 

A. Much of the education is being 
done between the time the new member 
is accepted and his formal induction into 
the club. Personal contacts supple- 
mented by literature have proved most 
satisfactory. After that a club program 
each quarter that takes the form of a 
panel discussion covering many phases 
of Kiwanis activity is a splendid method. 
In this connection ask your club presi- 
dent to let you see the April Monthly 
Club Bulletin which contains the plan 
of the Joliet, Illinois, club. 


Q. Would it be legal for our club to 
include the dues for the current six 
months of a new member as part of his 
membership fee? (Secretary) 

A. There is nothing in the by-laws 
to prevent your board of directors 
adopting such a policy. During the de- 
pression years some clubs resorted to 
such a plan but in each case it was to 
meet an existing condition and was 


adopted for a limited time only. 


Q. Shortly our president will be leav- 
ing for the service. How do we choose 
his successor? (Secretary) 

A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws provides that the vice-president 
shall succeed to the office. The vacancy 
in the vice-president’s office “shall be 
filled by the club at a regular meeting 
upon one week’s notice of nomination 
or nominations by the Board of Di- 


rectors.” 


Q. A member of our club heard of 
a Pancake Day. What is it? (Club 
President ) 

A. He probably heard of an activity 
such as the Jonesboro, Arkansas, Club 
engages in. A store is secured and on 
Pancake Day members of the club 
serve all the pancakes a person can eat 
for twenty-five cents. Over 2,000 per- 
sons were served in Jonesboro this 
vear and the Underprivileged Child 
fund had increased by nearly $500.00 
as a result. 
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Developed as a war measure the 
glider may be a common sight in 
years to come. Towed by an air- 
plane it will increase the pay load, 
an important factor in air transport 
development. Picture by courtesy 
of ‘Flying,’ a Ziff-Davis publication. 
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Wiel Proonal 


Past President HORACE K. ROBE- 
SON, Bayonne, New Jersey, has been 
appointed Judge of the Hudson County 
Court of Common Pleas by Governor 
Edge. 

Two Exeter, California, members 
have been elevated to positions of im- 
portance; Past President ROY X. 
PETERSON has been elected to the 
Retail 
Hardware Association. Past President 
PAUL A. DOBSON has been ap- 
pointed a director of the California 


presidency of the California 


Deciduous Fruit Council. 


Kiwanian WILLIAM J. ANDER- 
SON of Richmond, Indiana, is the new 
president of the Indiana Association of 
Ice Industries. And ERIC IHLSTROM 
of the same club is chairman of the 
county USO. 


Recently elected to the office of presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Branch of the 
Society of Civil Engineers was ART 
BOLEY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Phoenix, Arizona, comes forth proud- 
ly with the fact that DR. FRED G. 
HOLMES, past president of their club 
has been elected president of the YMCA 
for the seventh term, and that member 
J. R. FLEMING has been elevated 
to the position of mayor from the City 
Council through election. 


All honor to Kiwanian A. GORDON 
BUCKINGHAM, K.C. Brandon, 
Manitoba, on his appointment as County 
Court Judge. For the past five years 
he has served as City Solicitor, and 


previous to that had been Police Magis- 
trate and Crown Prosecutor. 


For distinguished service to boyhood, 
FREDERICK M. BARNES, director 
of Activities and Field Service at the 
International General Office has re- 
ceived the Silver Beaver. 

For the second successive year a 
Kiwanian was picked by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Monte Vista, 
Colorado, as having contributed most 
to his community during the past year. 
Kiwanian LYMAN WRIGHT received 
this vear’s award for his outstanding 
work along agricultural lines. 


FOREST KLUTE, member at Rich- 


mond, Indiana, was recently elected 
chairman of the county Red Cross chap- 


ter for the third consecutive year. 


The job of seeing that Helper, Utah, 
is well governed has practically been 
taken over by Kiwanians of that city; 
D. K. DOWNEY is mayor; J. J. DAL- 
PIAZ, FRED BOSONE, A. S. WAHL 
and S. B. BUNNEL are councilmen; 
ERNEST FLAIM is city recorder; 
C. N. MEMMOTT is treasurer ; THO- 
RIT HATCH is attorney and BUD 
DESMOND is electrician. 


CHARLES C. ERWIN, immediate 
past governor of the Carolinas District, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Forest 
City, North Carolina, and chairman of 
the International Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work, has been elected county 
school superintendent, Mocksville, North 


Carolina, and has entered upon his new 
duties. 





More Pro and Con 

I WANT to compliment whoever is 
responsible for the pro and con articles 
which appeared in the March, 1944, 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine on the 
so-called state medicine bill. The pres- 
entation of the two conflicting view- 
points on this most important legislation 


is making use of The Kiwanis Magazine 
in the manner in which I believe any 
such magazine should be used. 

May I now request that in future is- 
sues of the magazine you present the 
for and against views of recognized 
authorities on such questions as the so- 
called universal service bill, which pro- 
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ponents believe necessary for the win- 
ning of the war, but which opponents 
state would so drastically change the 
recognized American system that even 
though the Axis powers surrendered to 
us we would nevertheless have lost the 
war by loss of liberties, rights and 
protections. 
CHARLES V. FALKENBERG 

Member, Chicago Kiwanis Club. 
Eliminates Smugness 
IN RESPONSE to your suggestion that 
you want letters, I’m writing this to 
challenge the allegation frequently made 
that controversial subjects in Kiwanis 
programs should be soft-pedaled, if not 
Your March 


issue is loaded with dynamite in giving 


sanctimoniously avoided. 


space to the federal medicine question ; 
your “Keep America American” slogan 
is certainly ambiguous enough to be 
very touchy—and furthermore, just what 
is a controversial subject? It seems to 
me that a non-controversial one would 
have to be confined to art or science. 

It seems to me that controversy is 
the essence of life and should be per- 
mitted. It will bring out into the open 
differences of opinion which exist any- 
way and thereby tone down extremes or 
jerk some out of their smugness. An 
open forum or the debating platform is 
truly the “American way,” and should 
do much in regenerating programs 
which have tended to stagnate because 
of the fear that someone’s feelings may 
be hurt. 

Jerry KutTaK 
Member, Hammond, Indiana, Club. 


Biased? 

WHEN I joined Kiwanis I was under 
the impression that the organization 
was strictly non-partisan with respect 
to American politics. Complete non- 
partisanship is, of course, an impossible 
achievement and perhaps an undesirable 
one. But certainly members of Kiwanis 
have a right to expect that the policies 
and the literature of the national or- 
ganization will be free of any Repub- 
lican or Democratic bias. 

In my opinion the March issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine is, in this matter, 
conspicuously defective. In your treat- 
ment of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill you carry articles presenting both 
sides of the question but as so often 
happens the headline is heavily weighted 
on one side. 

We should have no objection to Roe 
Fulkerson’s editorial on page 9 provided 
he either in a subsequent issue quotes 
from a different kind of letter or in his 
own words presents the other point of 
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view. Honesty compels the verdict that 
the letter quoted and the editor’s treat- 
ment of it constitute a definitely anti- 
New Deal statement. Do you not agree 
that Kiwanis ought to be neither anti- 
New Deal or anti-Republican ? 
HERMAN IF, REISSIG 
Member, Quincy, Ill. Club. 


3°° of What? 

| WANT to point out just one very 
imple mis-statement in Senator Wag- 
ner’s article in your March issue. If 
Senator Wagner expects the people of 
the United States to believe it, he is 
very greatly underestimating their in- 
128,000 


members of Kiwanis who might ordi- 


telligence, especially of the 


narily be expected to read his article. 
The statement that Senator Wagner 


made which he either knew to be false 
when he made it or he did not know he 
was making it, is this: “Therefore, no 
ultimate additional cost will be levied 
on them. Employees will pay 3  per- 
cent more for the greatly expanded 
protection.” 

I ask—3 percent of what? And as 
this statement is one of those dangerous 
half-truths, the Senator may be able to 
squirm out of my charge of misrepresen- 
tation. The Senator was talking about 
the cost of the present Social Security 
program which is about 6% of the pay- 
roll and according to his figures, he will 
merely raise that cost another 6 per- 
cent which is not just a 3 percent in- 
crease but a 100 percent increase. 

D. N. BURNHAM 
Member, Washington, D. C., Club. 


Air Transport for Everyone 
(From page 11) 


fast in the furtherance of the war ef- 
tort. 

It is significant too that in these 
days when the chips are down, when 
mistakes and delays cost lives in the 
bitter business of war, the military have 
turned to the know-how of the airlines 
themselves for this expansion, In general 
the military lines are equipped with air- 
planes owned by or developed for the 
airlines and manned and operated under 
contract by airline personnel. 

The reason for such a method of 
operation will have equal or greater 
United States 
future development in air transport after 


force when the faces 
the war. You don’t go to a shoemaker 
to buy your hats. And, as business men, 
you wouldn't go to a machine tool maker 
to buy a watch. Yet in the one instance 
both shoes and hats are apparel and in 
the other both tool and watch are ma- 
chinery. So, in the field of transporta- 
tion, the air carrier may be in the same 
generic category with the railroad or 
highway carrier, but he is a horsepower 
of a very different color. 

By the very nature of his task, by 
those attributes which make him uniquely 
useful to our economy, the air carrier 
is not bound by either rail or road. He 
is useful because he has devised a way 
to travel independently of the ground 
upon which other travel must depend. 
This leads to very important considera- 
tions. The most important may be il- 
lustrated by the fact that the most ex- 
tensive railroad system in the. United 


States does not touch and serve any 


more states than the smallest of our 
air lines. 

These air lines take no dog-in-the- 
manger attitude toward future develop- 
ment. They do not assert any exclusive 
property right in the limitless ocean 
of the air. They have never claimed 
that they and they alone know, or ever 
will know, how to operate air transport. 
But they do assert, in firm faith, that 
the experience which is theirs through 
the long and bitter and profitless years 
of learning is a national asset not to be 
dissipated in costly competition with 
newcomers to the field who yet have 
everything to learn. 

That faith has been formally ex- 
pressed in the substantive legislation 
which governs the air transport industry 
today, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
as amended. Under this wise statute, 
itself the fruit of many years of legisla- 
tive trial and error, the agencies of air 
transport, old and new, must prove their 
ability, financially and technically, to 
serve the public convenience and neces- 
sity. The law contains a presumption in 
favor of those experienced in the air, 
it is true. But even this statute does 
not exclude others. It would permit a 
surface carrier to engage in or to ac- 
quire control of air transportation where 
such action would not restrain competi- 
tion and where the air transportation in 
question would be incidental to the 
operations of the surface carrier. 

This would have represented an im- 
portant change in basic national policy. 
As proposed it unduly favored the new- 
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comer from the field of surface trans- 
sportation as against those already in 
the air transport field who would have 
been held to the present requirements 
of law in respect to competition. The 
amendment bore a more than suspicious 
resemblance to a resolution adopted last 
July by the Board of Directors of the 
Association of American Railroads, ard 
which, according to the Traffic World 
of September 18, 1943, only “leaked out” 
about that time. 

Naturally the entire air 
industry opposed the amendments. The 
air transport industry, too, was glad to 


transport 


see that The American Trucking As- 
sociations, for long having to contend 
against railroad dominance in that field, 
took a firm stand by resolution of its 
directors in favor of legislation designed 
to prohibit such encroachment in the air. 

There is, of course, a case for the 
national coordination of all means of 
transportation. The air transport indus- 
try for years has readily and willingly 
coordinated with other means of trans- 
port. It will continue to do so. But it 
will resist efforts of other means of 
transportation to enter its field and 
dominate it under special favor. 

The reason for that resistance is not 
entirely selfish. The air transport indus- 
try was fortunately born in an age in 
which service to the public is recognized 
as the prime function of a public utility. 
It has grown up under an enlightened 
system of regulation, accepting the 
thesis that no private profit is possible 
without public service. Because of this 
it now finds itself, for instance, freed 
of such burdens of funded debt as have 
handicapped our railroads by inherit- 
ance from a less enlightened financial 
era. 

The industry recognized to the full 
the magnitude of its coming obligations. 
It recognizes that it must provide even 
better airplanes than it has_ hitherto, 
that it must service communities hitherto 
considered too small or too remote for 
air transport. It is knowledgefully pre- 
paring for that illimitable task. The new 
kinds of airplanes will be many, because 
they will have to perform many new 
kinds of services. Our present concept 
of the airport and its place in municipal, 
community and state planning will have 
to be revised. Air Cargo Inc., as the 
research organization of the domestic 
airlines, is conducting studies in the 
field of cargo carriage by air of such 
a wholly objective nature that it wel- 
comes and avails of the help of carriers 
by rail, road and water. 
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This young industry, in other words, 
faces the future with full confidence in 
the American system of individual en- 
terprise, but with the firm conviction 
that such enterprise cannot be success- 
ful or profitable unless it wisely con- 
tributes to the national economy in 
which we all have a part. It cannot fore- 
see the day when there will be no other 
transportation except by air. But it is 
dedicated to the task of providing air 
transport to every citizen when it can 
be provided with safety and economy 


and in a way better to suit his needs 
than any other kind of transportation 
for a given journey. 

That is a task huge enough to blind 
our eyes to some of the mad dreams 
entertained by those who do not know 
of the difficulties inherent in the reason- 
able advance of a science still new 
enough to require much of trial and 
error. If advance is to be made usefully 
and safely it must be made by those who 
know through experience the pitfalls on 
the way. 


New Route Applications and Airports 
(From page 14) 


Board’s docket section in Washington 
it is recorded and given a docket num- 
ber. Following this—and many weeks 
may elapse in the meantime—if the 
parties are ready to proceed, a “pre- 
hearing conference” is called. This is 
an informal conference between the at- 
torneys for the applicant and the 
Board’s examiner who will hear the 
case. They straighten out the exhibits 
which will be furnished. Also present 
is “public counsel,” an attorney on the 
Board’s payroll who represents the 
“public” —presents evidence not pre- 
sented by the applicant and asks ques- 
tions which he believes pertinent. Many 
times, several applications involving the 
same routes or the same general terri- 
tory are consolidated for hearing. 
Following the pre-hearing conference, 
a hearing date is set. Then comes the 
formal hearing. After this, the exam- 
iner must consider all the evidence, 
read the briefs, and issue his report. 
An examiner’s report is merely a recom- 
mendation to the Board. He might say, 
for example: “It is recommended that 
Ajax Airlines be granted permission to 
operate a route between Podunk and 
Hicksville, carrying mail, passengers 
and property. It is further recom- 
mended that applications of Acme Air- 
lines and Consolidated Airlines for the 
same route be denied.” Of course the 
examiner must give reasons for his rec- 
ommendations. He chooses the airline 
which he believes could best perform 
the service. Or he might decide that a 
route between Podunk and Hicksville 
was not in the public interest and rec- 
ommend that all applications be denied. 
Following issuance of his report, the 
party or parties file “exceptions.” 
Naturally the party favored by the ex- 
aminer will not have many exceptions 
to his report, but the airlines not rec- 
ommended generally attack the examin- 


er’s reasoning and show why they 
should have the route. They may also 
file briefs to support their exceptions. 

Next there may be an “oral argu- 
ment” before the five members of the 
Board, at which time the attorneys pre- 
sent their cases—the favored party urg- 
ing the Board to follow the recommen- 
dations of the examiner, the others 
seeking to have the Board reverse his 
findings. 

The Board then takes the case under 
advisement, weighs all the facts, and 
issues its final decision—which may 
agree or differ with the examiner. This 
decision may be rendered three, six or 
nine months or even longer after the 
oral argument. 

This explains why some cases, after 
an initial splash of publicity, are some- 
times forgotten for months. The actual 
filing is possibly the easiest part of a 
long process. The battle has just begun. 

Don’t look for innumerable routes to 
be granted this year. But a lot of the 
initial work will be done before 1945 
rolls around. By that time many cases 
will be in their final stages—the ground- 
work will be laid—and 1945 should see 
many significant and vital decisions 


rendered. 





Eric Bramley 
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Austin, Texas.... 


Jivacec eS 
Elmira, New York........May 10 


Lancaster, Ohio..........May15 
Schenectady, New York....May 15 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. May 20 
Springfield, Ohio.........May 20 


Astoria, Oregon..........June 2 
Mobile, Alabama.........June 4 
Huntington, West Virginia.June 11 
Norwalk, Ohio...........June 16 
Tampa, Florida..........June18 
Calgary, Alberta.........June19 
Lorain, Ohio..... voveces Geass 
Des Moines, lowa........June30 








One of the biggest problems facing 
many communities, large and small, is 
that of airports. Without adequate air- 
ports, the coming expansion of air 
transportation will be impossible. In 
this respect, it is hoped that the munici- 
palities will receive advice and assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is hard at work on airport plans. CAA’s 
Administrator, capable Charles I. Stan- 
ton, advocates an adequate system of 
airports, built with the help of the Fed- 
eral Government under a plan similar 
to the federal aid highway program. 

Many questions remain unanswered 
in this field also. What will happen to 
the vast Army and Navy fields after the 
war? What types of airports should 
communities plan? How will they know 
they are large enough? Some of the 
answers—or at least suggestions—can 
be expected to come from Washington, 
but straight thinking in the local com- 
munities will be a vital necessity. Don’t 
rush out and buy a pig in a poke— 
don’t build a 25 million dollar airport 
when you may not need one one- 
fiftieth that large. 

As has been said many times before, 
aviation is on the threshold of tremen- 
dous expansion. The people of America, 
many of whom have yet to enjoy the 
thrill of their first flight, will be fur- 
nished with fast, low-cost air transpor- 
tation that may well revolutionize both 
their way of doing business and the way 
they spend their leisure time. 





Future of Aircraft 


Plants 


(From page 10) 


The factories used can provide means 
of employing returning soldiers as well 
as a large proportion of those presently 
working in them who wish to continue 
to work after the war. They can be 
kept busy supplying the civilian goods 
needed in vast quantities by this country 
and the rest of the world. 

Now, the problem as to whether or 
not a given aircraft company will con- 
tinue to operate the DPC facility it now 
occupies or whether it will be sold or 
leased to another manufacturer depends 
directly upon what the present occupant 
intends to do after the war. 

The aircraft company can elect to re- 
turn pretty much to the confines of the 
plant it owns and be satisfied with con- 
tinuing in the aviation field on a dras- 
tically retracted basis. 

Or the manufacturer can, on the basis 
of sound market analysis, venture into 
other lines of activity as well as an 
aviation program. It is well known that 
a great many aircraft concerns have 
displayed more than passing interest in 
the manufacture of consumer goods by 
way of supplementing their peacetime 
aviation business after the war demands 
have been satisfied. 

What plant area the aircraft manu- 
facturer does not need can be released 
t 


the aircraft manufacturer may choose 


» another. In making the adjustment 


to dispose of his own (the original) 
plant and acquire all or part of the 
DPC facility. Allowing another manu- 
facturer to occupy the DPC-built prem- 
ises does not involve untoward com- 
plications inasmuch as the DPC facili- 
ties usually are entirely separate units 





James P. Murray 


with at least an isle and often with large 
areas between it and the privately 
owned buildings. 

We believe that under all conditions 
the DPC facilities constructed for the 
aircraft industry should be placed in 
the hands of private industry for opera- 
tion and control. They should in no 
way be considered as government plants 
under government operation or supervi- 
sion, except as they are maintained as 
standby facilities. 

It is believed that there is sufficient 
private investment and venture capital 
to absorb in industry most of the sur- 
plus plants at fair and reasonable prices. 

The Baruch plan is consistent with 
But the 
plan is only administrative in nature. 


this line of thought. 3aruch 
It should now be backed up by legisla- 
tion so that its provisions will rest on 
law. Then we will be on sound ground, 
indeed, and the surplus plant problem 
ceases to be the bugbear that it has 
been up to now. 


Air Transport Command 


(From page 9) 


of passengers and select cargoes in large 
quantities and the resultant shrinkage 
of the world will become an integral part 
of civilized life. 

The growth of transportation, with 
its interchange of goods, people and 
ideas, has always been a governing fac- 
tor in the history of civilization. The 
great nations have been those which 
were masters of some means of trans- 
portation. This will still be true when 
and 





sanity is reestablished in the world 
this time largely in terms of air traffic. 
It was evident even before the United 


States entered the war that this was a 
struggle that presented entirely new 
Both 
our enemies and our allies were strung 


problems of space and logistics. 


across the whole face of the earth, and 
it was clear that our fighting fronts 
would be many and afar. This has been 
and remains a war at a new speed, at a 
new scale in space, and hence making 
unprecedented demands in the conquest 
of space and time. Major campaigns 
could be fought and lost while even the 
most vital items of supply crawled over 
the wide oceans at convoy speeds of ten 
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and fifteen knots an hour, or became the 
prey of enemy submarines. 

And so air-borne cargo, air-carried 
personnel on urgent missions and the 
ferrying of warplanes under their own 
power to the various theatres became 
the answer to this war-in-high-gear. 

Notwithstanding the air capacity 
which the United States had developed 
in the course of its peacetime enterprises, 
we could not expect to deliver a great 
proportion of the countless tons of heavy 
freight required by a modern army. But 
for those immediate and urgent items 
whose arrival or failure to arrive may 
be fatally decisive, the combined forces 
of the Army, represented by the Air 
Transport Command, and of our air- 
lines were pooled in a common drive to 
support our arms .at all places on the 
globe with swift and certain air supply. 

The United States was not entirely 
unprepared for this at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. The Army and airlines were 
planning some of the world-encircling 
routes we now use. Along some of 
them we had gained some _ priceless 
initial experience, and we had begun 
setting up the widely-scattered stations 
in the high Arctic and remote tropics 
which now give us a great network of 
weather information. The routes which 
were to be developed had been pioneered 
to some extent by civil air carriers, by 
the RAF, and by our own air force. 
This was often little more than explora- 
tion. In no case was there preparation 
for a heavy flow of regular, scheduled 
flights. 

The man-in-the-street is inclined to 
think of an air route as simply a corri- 
dor of air through which planes com- 
monly fly. But there is much more to 
it than that. It is, first, a system of air 
fields, each of which, wherever it may 
be, must have runways and radio and 
other communications. Each must have 
the facilities for maintaining and serv- 
icing aircraft which will absolutely de- 
termine the amount of air traffic which 
can pass through it. Personnel for han- 
dling all this must be on hand, together 
with the lodgings and messing facilities 
for that personnel and for all the tran- 
sients passing through. Setting up such 
airfields in the United States is a big 
enough job. Setting them up in the 
middle of Africa, on hitherto insignifi- 
cant South Sea islands, and above the 
Arctic Circle is a feat of engineering 
and supply of heroic proportions. Yet 
this has been accomplished smoothly 
and speedily, through the combined ef- 
forts of various branches of the Armed 
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Services and in collaboration with many 
of our civilian agencies. 

Not so long ago it wac a saying that 
it took about five years training to turn 
out a senior overseas pilot. We couldn't 
wait that long, naturally. We took over 
many experienced pilots from the air- 
lines and the aircraft coimpanies, but 
the commercial field was too important 
for us to depopulate entirely. We de- 
veloped a schooling system for giving 
supplementary and transitional training 
to men turned out by the Army’s train- 
ing schools. We have gone in for in- 
service training, using the newer men 
as co-pilots on actual foreign flights. 
We resorted to a further training pro- 
gram of great size, established as a 
joint Army and airlines undertaking. 


The philosophy of the Air Transport 
Command lies between that of combat 
commands and the airlines. The func- 
tion of our transports is to deliver their 
cargoes, come back—loaded if possible— 
get more and deliver those, and keep it 
up. But at the same time there is the 
urgency of war, an imperative for de- 
livery on time which never exists in 
peace. There are times when we must 
take chances which no airline would 
consider. In the face of this, the Com- 
mand is proud of its record of safe 
operation. 

These operations are a window to the 
future. Pressures have led to improvisa- 
tions and to new techniques which are 
certain to have a profound effect upon 
the future of air transportation in a 
peacetime world. 


The Future of Air Cargo 


(From page 8) 


For example, a good share of the ex- 
pansion of our domestic air transport 
business between 1938 and 1941 was 
simply the result of the rise in our na- 
tional income. Between those years, 
operating revenues of our domestic 
airline increased from $43 million to 
$92 million, or about 125 per cent. At 
the same time, our national income in- 
creased about 50 per cent, or from $64 
billion to almost $96 billion. Just how 
much air transport expansion should be 
attributed to this rise in national income 
is, of course, a debatable question. But 
something around 40 per cent of the in- 
crease in airline operating revenues 
seem to have resulted from the increase 
in the national income. 

Clearly, air cargo is going to be 
developed in a far different economic 
and social environment than we have 
ever known before. 

It is certain that the kind of products 
we make, our technologies of production 
and distribution, and so on will be very 
different in the future. Any estimate of 
air cargo which neglects this fact must, 
of necessity, be far wide of the mark. 

Whole nations cannot be transformed 
from primitive economies to industrial 
states without tremendous effect upon 
the world. Similarly, a fifty per cent 
increase in our industrial output would 
have a very marked effect. These are 
the kinds of things we may see develop. 

It must, of course, be remembered 
that the cost of moving merchandise by 
air is likely to remain considerably 
higher than the cheapest surface means 
for many years to come. The lowest 


rate to the consumer which seems prob- 
able in the first few years after the war 
is likely to be 15 to 20 cents per ton 
mile as compared to 8 to 10 cents per 
ton mile for carload lot rail freight and 
1/10 cent per ton mile for ocean freight. 
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This will, of course, be an important 
limiting factor on the growth of air 
cargo. But I am convinced there will 
be more air cargo business resulting 
from changes in world economy and 
methods of doing business than from 
shifting the high-rate existing surface 
cargo into the air. Let me give you one 
of my reasons, using some figures on 
domestic rail traffic. 

Recently Wayne Parrish of American 
Aviation expressed his amazement “at 
the interest of industry in the subject of 
air cargo, especially among meat packers 
in the midwest.”” In pre-war days fresh 
meats accounted for about three-tenths 
per cent of the carload rail tonnage, or 
roughly about 1% billion ton-miles. 
Only half the fresh meat tonnage would 
therefore provide almost as many ton- 
miles as all existing high-rate surface 
tonnage, and fresh meats, of course, 
represent only one category of the bulk 
shipment tonnage which changing tech- 
nology and business habits may well 
bring into the air. 

It is, in short, entirely conceivable 
that some portion of the present type of 
carload rail traffic is destined to go by 


air even though present surface rates 
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for such traffic are low in comparison 
with air cargo rates of 10 to 20 cents 


per ton-mile, a goal we expect to 


achieve in the not too distant future. 
| believe this because it will be cheaper 
to do so when all the costs are added 
up. 

I also believe that as total merchan- 
the postwar 


shall find larger and larger 


dise traffic expands in 


period, we 
proportions of the increase going by 
And I believe that the major air 
out of 


air, 


cargo business well come 


may 
the new transport business developed in 
the postwar period, 

The first step, it seems to me, is to 
extend existing types of air cargo serv- 
thousands of miles of 


ce over new 


routes—domestic and international. 


Consequently, we've got to scratch 


around for new business—new in the 


sense that the existing type of services 
and existing rate level could not at- 
tract it. 

But the great objective of air cargo 
is not to be measured in terms of pre- 
war tonnage at pre-war rates. Rather, 
its greatest market will be found to lie 
in the traffic born of future develop- 
ments in our economy, many of which 
are now well under way. But to get this 
future traffic, air cargo must be in a 
position to bid for it. Competition for 
the 
mechanism by which air cargo can 


existing traffic provides market 


prove itself as a safe, swift, flexible, and 


economical means of transport for an 


increasing number of shippers with 
goods of all kinds to sell. Once proved 
on a really large scale a very great 


future lies before it. 


The Future of Private Flying 
(From page 5) 


and outweighing in importance the rest 
of the field as the private automobile 
leads its field today. Bear in mind that 
— trucks, 
ambulance, hearses — constituted only 


commercial vehicles busses, 


about 20 per cent of our automotive 
output in normal times. We must create 
a similar situation in aviation. Cargo 
and passenger airliner will never make 
full use of our production potential. 
Therefore it appears that more time, 
money and effort will be spent in con- 
nection with private flying, even if the 
larger planes and more spectacular 
operations of commercial aviation do 
claim an undue share of public attention. 
There is a rough rule of thumb by 
which we can estimate the number of 
planes expected for a given community 
in 1950. The Census Bureau estimates 
there will be 140,000,000 population in 
this country in 1950. If we have 500,000 
airplanes by that time, it will mean 
there will be one airplane for every 
280 persons, and on that basis, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, as an example, with its 
expected 325,000 population will have 
Illinois would have 
28,000 planes; Minnesota, 10,000; Lowa, 


10,000 and so on. 


some 1,200 planes. 


The CAA recently has suggested that 
airports can be built by the states and 
Federal Government working in col- 
laboration after the pattern of the very 
successful federal highway program. 
Flying is essentially interstate, and we 


believe that safety regulations ought to 


be standard over the- whole country, 


but there are many activities in aviation 


promotion which are 
State 


aviation effort. Provision landing places 


education and 


natural objectives of and local 
for private planes is the best kind of 
aviation promotion. The airplane will 
the 


facilities just as the automobile forced 


force construction of its ground 
construction of roads, but we could move 
faster in local commercial and private 
fiving if we prepared the airports in 
advance. 

The family plane of the future is not 
very far away. Manufacturers now as- 
sure us—and we can accept their as- 
surances, I think—that after the war we 
shall have small, safe, and inexpensive 
private planes costing no more to buy 
and operate than a medium-priced car. 

The future civil airplanes will be of 
three general types. First, the conven- 
tional type, similar to those which were 
in general use before the war but great- 
ly improved in reliability and_ per- 
formance because of the lessons learned 
in wartime production. The vast major- 
ity of these will be in the lower price 
levels. But, they will not be inferior 
in reliability and safety. 

The next general type will be what 


“ 


we term the “armchair” airplanes. These 
will have somewhat less performance 
and maneuverability but will have fea- 
tures making them extremely simple 
and even safer to fly. They will appeal 
to family folks who can’t spend too 
much time practicing the art of flying 
but want to take to the air on week- 
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ends or vacations. Such planes prob- 
ably will be available in from two to six 
passenger capacity; priced from $1,000 
to $10,000; powered from 75 to 400 or 
500 horsepower; and with speeds from 
40 to 150 miles an hour. Safer because 
they will not stall and spin, they also 
will be simpler to take-off, fly and land 
because of their tricycle landing gears 
and two flying controls instead of the 
conventional three. 

Planes of this type were developed 
the 
bound to be increasingly popular. 


and tested before war and are 

The third general class includes the 
“dream children” of the aircraft de- 
signers—helicopters and roadable air- 
planes or flying autos with folding or 
detachable wings. 

The helicopter has a great field of 
usefulness denied to other aircraft. It is 
fascinating to visualize what that can 
mean to explorers and vacationers who 
seek the wild inaccessible places, how 
it can be applied in forest patrol, and 
rescue work. 

The much discussed combination auto 
and airplane which can shed its wings 
at the airport and be driven on to ulti- 
mate destination by road is intriguing 
to anyone imaginative. However, I fear 
the combination can be neither a first- 
class automobile nor a first-class air- 
plane. Probably the objective can as 
well be achieved by a supply of drive-it- 
yourself automobiles for rent at each 
airport. 

So we feel that we are on the con- 
servative side in planning for 300,000 
aircraft within three years following 
the war, and half a million by 1950, 


Dining Aloft 
(From page 13) 


curdle the milk would not, so they de- 
cided that this idea was just a super- 
stition. 

They had the idea, too, that some 
foods had to be highly seasoned, that 
the food flavor changed in high altitude 
and the evaporated. 
They believed that steak or red meat 


seasoning taste 


could not be served on a plane, that 
it would forever be impossible to pro- 
vide equipment to keep it hot and palat- 
able looking. 

Then the pastry chefs had a time 
learning to make bread or cake that 
would stay whole, it would fall apart 
or explode in high air. By a process 
discovered that 
not be 


it was 
could 


of elimination 


certain materials used, 
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Then sometimes cakes would fall on 
high flights. It was learned that this 
happened when the dough was _ not 
beaten enough. Now in making cake 
batters they produce a very fine grain, 
and the cake holds up and together. 

During these years increasing atten- 
tion has been given to the study of 
nutrition because of the limited amount 
of food that could be carried in planes. 
And months of research have been spent 
on some seemingly simple problem as, 
for example, how best to make and 
serve salad dressings that must be car- 
ried in one ounce wax cups. 

But airline food service had attained 
the status of a fine art long before the 
war. For many years past passengers 
have been served delicious food on all 
airliners and many of them became 
known for their specialities. Ameri- 
can’s Flagships for southern fried 
chicken and sopa de arroz (Spanish 
rice), Northwest for Dunganese crabs 
from Seattle and mountain trout from 
Montana. LEastern’s Silverliners for 
Atlantic seafood and Florida fruits, 


United’s Mainliners for steaks, brownies 
and Christmas fruit cake, and TWA for 
its breast of pheasant with wild rice 
dressing, Macadamia nuts and wine 
flavorings. 

A popular feature is service accord- 
ing to their routes, that is to say, re- 
gional menus or food symbolical of the 
secticns of the country over which they 
fly. And this idea is influencing the 
plans of companies looking forward to 
the days when their proposed air routes 
to distant lands may become a reality, 
as for instance the study of menus and 
food tastes of other countries. 

“New and great possibilities for food 
service are in the offing,” says one of 
these global-minded companies, “and 
when the time comes we will ‘dish it out’ 
—and it'll be a postwar treat!” 

And the observation of this writer, 
after being entertained by food experts 
of the airlines, is that all of them will 
be “dishing it out” in the postwar days, 
that airliner food will be one of the 
delights of sky-way travel to which we 
can look forward with zest. 


Education Must Keep Step with Aviation 
(From page 15) 


elbowed the humanities over to make 
room for itself. Now all these must be 
rethought in terms of the air-age. God 
grant the liberal arts college does not 
lose its soul in such an hour! If it 
does, a meaningless age is ahead. 

To Bruce Uthus, Educational Direc- 
tor for the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, was given the job of enlisting 
the educational systems of America in 
the cause of aviation education. He had 
to start from scratch as there were no 
textbooks, there were no trained teach- 
ers, and he had to work by suggestion 
and encouragement through the state 
and local boards of education rather 
than ordaining by fiat a nation-wide 
program of education such as dictators 
do. He started the job in February of 
1942 and by September of that year he 
had accomplished a miracle. 

During the summer months preceding 
September, 1942, over 3,600 teachers in 
some 170 college summer schools re- 
ceived at least a minimum of the train- 
ing they needed. In addition about 
4,000 more took advantage of CAA’s 
offer to open their CPT’s ground school 
courses for them. That fall 14,000 high 
schools offered courses in pre-flight 
aeronautics to more than 250,000 youths, 

During the present year these figures 
have all grown to staggering size, Avia- 


tion education is now a fact of great 
importance. At last America is soundly 
undergirding its aviational expansion. 

The colleges themselves were slow to 
awake to what was happening about 
them. In addition to the special summer 
school courses for teachers in about 
170 of them and the CPT programs 
scattered across the nation only four or 
five attempted any changes or additions 
to their regular course offerings. Iowa 
Wesleyan College at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
was one of these. Under the direction 
of Dr. Charles Kennedy of that institu- 
tion, an air-age course was set up for 
all students, a survey course designed 
to orient all interested in what was hap- 
pening in the aviational world. 

This group of teachers at Wesleyan, 
realizing the staggering need of the 
public schools for help in their new at- 
tempts at aviation education, offered 
their services free to about 100 public 
schools of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 
Their offer included course outlines, 
working bibliographies, films and other 
illustrative materials. Financed by 
Transcontinental and Western Airways, 
they were also able to broadcast directly 
from Iowa Wesleyan’s campus studio, 
lectures in the field by 9 of the world’s 
aviation authorities. Men like L. Welch 
Pogue, Col. T. B. Wilson, Dr. Hugo 


4! 


Risner, and Dr. Geo. T. Renner came 
to her campus to help in these broad- 
It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 10,000 high school and college 


casts. 


young men and women took this course. 

Perhaps we can take Iowa Wesleyan’s 
case as an example of what to expect 
from our better liberal arts colleges in 
the postwar period. Under the stimula- 
tion of the success of its first attempts 
in the field, she now plans carefully a 
wide expansion of her air-age course. 
Having had the privilege of training 
about 1,500 Army Airforce boys in the 
Army’s College Training program, she 
now has a splendidly trained faculty and 
a much larger understanding of what is 
required. She will inaugurate a “Divi- 
sion of Air-Age Education,” as a re- 
sult, with the opening of the summer 
term, June 1 of this year. Undoubtedly 
other schools will be following her 
example. 

It is not yet clear just what special 
courses the future years will demand in 
this field. Iowa Wesleyan’s list was 
made in cooperation with L. Welch 
Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Washington, and is prob- 
ably as complete as that of any college 
at the present time. In addition to the 
survey course already mentioned, ele- 
mentary aeronautics, air navigation, 
meteorology, aircraft power plants, 
aerodynamics, history of aviation, air 
transportation, geography for the air 
age, aviation secretarial training, sales 
psychology, elementary hostess training, 
civil air regulations, and methods for 
aeronautics teachers will be taught. 

Concerning the proposal to offer if 
addition to the usual Bachelor of Arfs 
or Science degrees on graduatian_k 
Certificate of Achievement on comple- 
tion of 40 hours in the division, Bruce 
Uthus writes: 

“The proposed Certificate is p% 1- 
larly interesting. The combinatiang of 
academic excellence in aviation—cen- 
tered courses, a private pilot license, and 
practical application of aviation training 
in a worthwhile manner should make 
the earning of a Certificate a real ac- 
complishment.” 

At least this is the sort of educational 
undergirding the aviational expansion 
must have. Wesleyan is one of the first 
to plan a complete program in the field, 
but there is no question but that the 
next two or three years will see the col- 
leges and universities of America adapt- 
ing their programs and facilities to these 
“musts” of a.new age, 
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page 7) 


(From 


fierce than anything we have yet 
envisioned, 

By the time this article is published, 
the seventeen airlines subscribing to the 
Declaration of Policy will have made 
far in excess of 5,000 ocean crossings. 


Routes in world commerce which for- 
merly required several years to prepare 
for, have been pioneered by the domes- 
tic airlines, in some cases, between six 
o'clock at night and nine o’clock the 
next morning. It was my own privilege 


to go on one such flight. 


Il. Private ownership and management. 

The airlines are, like a!l other indus- 
tries, opposed to government ownership 
and management either in whole or in 
part. A single company would be so 
gigantic, its influence in the affairs of 
he nation and of the world would be so 
that 


exist under private ownership and man- 


great, it could not continuously 


agement. I am sure that the same con- 
ditions would apply with respect to the 
McCarran Bill in which a billion dollar 
corporation is proposed to be created for 
foreign air transportation. No corpora- 
tion so gigantic could continue to exist 
under private ownership and manage- 
ment with the attendant responsibilities 
it would have in world affairs. 

lll. Fostering and encouragement by 
the government of the United 
States of a sound worldwide air- 
transportation system. 

There can be no argument against 
the fostering and encouragement by the 

United States of a sound worldwide air- 
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transportation system. To protect the 
security of the United States it became 
necessary that air be built in 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland and many 
places throughout the world. A peace- 
time, worldwide transportation system 


bases 


will keep open those bases. They will 

be necessary for our commerce and for 

our future security. Without them the 

United States might again be in danger. 

That must never happen. The best guar- 

antee of peace will be the airplanes of 

the United States flying in peaceful 
commerce throughout the world. 

IV. Freedom of transit in peaceful 
flight—worldwide. 

Freedom of transit in peaceful com- 
merce is indispensable to the United 
States. One illustration that has not, I 
am sure, occurred generally te the peo- 
ple of the United States is that the great 
City of Detroit, with its importance in 
world commerce, is limited unless free- 
dom of transit across Canada is made 
available to the United States by agree- 
ment between the two nations. In order 
to go for instance from Detroit to Buf- 
falo, to New York, or to Boston, it is 
necessary to continue to have the right 
of transit across Canada. In _ simple 
words, freedom of transit which has 
been so freely discussed throughout the 
world is just this: Freedom of transit 
in peaceful flight is the right to fly be- 
tween the points where you are author- 
ized to do business (the commercial out- 
lets) passing over the intervening terri- 
tories of other nations with the privilege 
of making operational stops at their air- 
ports for the purpose of taking on gas, 
for mechanical repairs or for any pur- 
poses other than the engaging in com- 
merce. 

V. Acquisition of civil and commercial 
outlets required in the public in- 
terest. 

It is most desirable that the United 
States undertake as rapidly as possible 
the necessary negotiations with foreign 
governments so that the right to trade 
in the markets of the world between free 
peoples and friendly nations will be 
readily available with the coming of 
peace. Negotiations between our allies 
for these landing rights and commercial 


outlets should be arrived at on a gener- 


ous basis, on as generous a basis as we 
have exchanged men and services in 
war. The maintenance of peace is cer- 


| tainly as worth while an objective as 
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the winning of war. Of course, by be- 
ing generous the United States will best 
serve its own interests. The tremendous 
productive capacity of the people of the 
United States must be put to full use in 
order to provide employment. Unless 
the markets of the world are open to 
our people the objective cannot be 
achieved and thus we would fail to main- 
tain employment and fulfill our obliga- 
tions to our men now engaged in the 
winning of the war. 

I have been criticized on many occa- 
sions for an illustration I have made. 
In connection with my duties as an of- 
ficer of Northeast Airlines I attempted 
to arrive at some basis of estimating 
the foreign air business there would be 
from the City of Boston. I took as an 
illustration the travel between Boston 
and Ireland. The metropolitan area of 
Boston is in excess of two and one- 
million people, over 50% of 
Irish descent. In this 
our hope 
to come 
to them 


quarter 
whom are of 
country of ours it is certainly 
and belief that in the 
everyone will have available 
not less than 
every year. Would it be possible to esti- 
mate the number of these people of Irish 


years 


two weeks vacation in 


descent and others who would make a 
trip by air to Ireland able to spend 
twelve days in Ireland or the Continent 
of Europe out of their fourteen days of 
vacation? Is it possible to make this 
estimate on the basis of steamship 
travel? It has never been possible for 
a person with a vacation limited to two 
weeks to enjoy it in Ireland, England 


or the Continent of Europe. So there 
is no yardstick. I have heard it said in 
times gone by that the only people who 
traveled abroad were the rich who had 
both time and or the 
teachers who had time. The airplane 
will change this world of travel for all 


money school- 


of us. 

Our committee is most interested and 
desirous that a full, free and frank dis- 
cussion in open forum, preferably be- 
fore the Congress of the United States, 
be held as early as possible so that the 
people of the United States will have 
complete knowledge of the subject. The 
matter is too important to the welfare 
of all the peoples of the world to be set- 
tled without full understanding either 
as I desire it to be settled or as persons 
with other ambitions think it should be 
settled. It must be decided on the basis 
of the public interest after all facts are 
brought to the knowledge of the people 
of the United States. 

I have attempted to set forth in this 
article not the complete views of the 
seventeen airlines but as much of them 
as limited space would permit. I am 
sure I have said enough to outline the 
objectives, to the fulfillment of which 
we have all dedicated our best efforts. 
If, on the basis of that which I have 
outlined, you feel that the best tradi- 
tions of American life will be preserved 
and the other objectives of a postwar 
policy for American industry 
fulfilled, then I respectfully request the 
complete, full-hearted support of all of 
you members of Kiwanis. 


will be 


What Wm. A, Patterson Says About It 


(From page 7) 


research and development group of our 
engineering department. 

From these studies, United Air Lines 
has drawn certain opinions and conclu- 
sions regarding developments in_ the 
coming Age of Flight. It is acknowl- 
edged that many of these estimates prob- 
ably will have to be revised from time 
to time as presently unforeseen changes 
take place in national and international 
conditions. Here, 
of the things we now see 
and the 


however, are some 
ahead for our 
own company industry gen- 
erally: 

1. A five times growth of United 
States domestic air transportation over 
its best pre-war year of 1941, within 
four years after the war. 

An extremely large development of 
services feeding into main 


local air 


trunk line air routes. Today the domes- 
tic airlines give direct service to approxi- 
mately 300 cities in 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, while operating 
over 45,000 miles of airways. The de- 
velopment of local air services such as 


already are being sought in airline 
applications to the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, will multiply those figures many 
times. 

3. The development of various kinds 
of service to meet various needs. In- 


cluded will be high-speed, long-range 


transcontinental passenger flights with- 


two stops from coast to 
coast; slower local flights for both pas- 
sengers which will serve 
cities in between the major air termi- 
nals on the trunk lines themselves as 
as cities adjacent or tributary to 


only one or 


and cargo 


well 
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STYLE 859 


You can part confidently with your 
ration stamps in any store displaying 
the Curtis pledge. Prices $6.95 to 
$8.95, a few styles slightly higher. 


* Curtis * 


SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 
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Hand Turned W alnut—6'4 inches 


Ideal for attendance prize or guest 
speaker gift, $2.00 
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the main trunk lines, and all-cargo 
flights of both the high-speed express 
and local types. 

4. Steady reductions in air passenger 
and cargo costs to the public. Air pas- 
senger fares already have been reduced 
from around ten cents to five cents a mile 
in the last ten years, to the point where 
they now are roughly equivalent to rail 
plus Pullman. They must go consider- 
ably lower if air transportation is to 
penetrate the coach and bus travel mar- 
ket. Air express rates recently were 
reduced by approximately 12 per cent. 
They, too, must be lowered much fur- 
ther if they are to attract a great num- 
ber of commodities which thus far have 
not been shipped by air because of the 
cost. 

5. Technological advances which will 
make new economies possible. These 
will include such things, born of the 
war, as new radio aids and improved 
fuels which will contribute to operating 
efficiency as well as increased operating 
economies. Other possible factors might 
be the design of specific types of planes 
to do specific kinds of jobs, higher lift 
and lower drag characteristics of the 
postwar airplane, advances in structural 
design and materials, power plant im- 
provements, improvements in terminal 
and aircraft loading and unloading fa- 
cilities and improved airports. 

6. A far greater passenger-cargo mar- 
ket, even at present costs, than ever 
existed prior to the war. Many thou- 
sands of new air passengers and air 
shippers have been added during the war 
to the 4,000,000 passengers carried by 
Mean- 


while, some 2,000,000 men have been 


the domestic airlines in 1941. 


obtaining a first-hand acquaintance with 
the airplane while serving in the armed 
forces. The majority of them certainly 
can be expected to swell the air traffic 
volume in postwar days. 

7. The development of various types 
of planes for various purposes, as men- 
tioned above. Our engineers, after ex- 
haustive study of the entire subject, 
describe four possible types of planes 
for airline use within perhaps five years 
after the war. These include: a four- 
engined, 62%-ton, 100-passenger trans- 
port, with a cruising speed of 250 miles 
an hour and a range of from 3,000 to 
3,500 miles, primarily for over-ocean 
passenger operations but capable of 
carrying reasonably large amounts of 
cargo; a four-engined, 35-ton, moderate 
range passenger type for domestic de- 


luxe sleeper service ; a four-engined, 25- 


to 30-ton “coach” or “club” carrier for 


passengers and cargo, and a_ twin- 
engined, 16-ton plane which could be 
used as a variable load carrier, either 
for passengers or as a “flying freight 
car” or as a combination of both. 

Immediately after the war, the air- 
lines will place in service four-engined, 
40- to 50-passenger, 250-mile-an-hour 
transports which will be supplemented 
by their present twin-engined, 21-pas- 
senger and cargo transports in serving 
the nation’s air transport needs during 
the period in which the equipment de- 
scribed above is being developed and 
produced. | 

8. An extensive airport development 
program for major cities, smaller cities, 
villages and hamlets throughout the 
country. Our engineering department 
visualizes large terminals with parallel 
runways of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; 
medium terminals with runways from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet ; feeder terminals with 
runways of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and 
landing strips with strip-type runways 
of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

9. A very considerable growth in the 
United 


Air Lines, for example, expects not 


number of airline personnel. 


only to continue the employment of the 
7,500 men and women now on its pay- 
roll and to have jobs waiting for its 
more than 1,000 employees now in the 
armed services, but to employ another 
14,000 persons within four years after 
the war. 

10. United Air Lines has shown its 
confidence in the future of air trans- 
portation by announcing that it will 
spend between $18,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000 for development purposes im- 
mediately after the war. The company 
already has raised more than $10,000,000 
for this program through a new financ- 
ing plan. Various other airlines also 
have undertaken new financing. 

11. A great expansion of international 
flying, accompanied by intense competi- 
tion between the United States and 
foreign countries. In the coming Age 
of Flight, airways will cross and criss- 
cross the globe. No place will be more 
than 60 hours distant from any other 
spot on the earth’s surface. United Air 
Lines has proposed that one or more 
chosen instruments should represent 
this country, under private enterprise, 
in coping with the competition of gov- 
ernment-owned foreign monopolies in 
flying field. Our 
studies have shown that, even in the 
No. 1 North Atlantic area, there will 
be a relatively narrow market—less than 


the international 


1,000 class A passengers per day west- 
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hound and 543 per day eastbound dur- 
ing the peak month of September even 
four years from now. Such a traffic 
could be accommodated by 43 airplanes, 
each capable of carrying 100 passengers 
plus 5,000 pounds of mail and cargo. 

Assuming that the United States and 
seven foreign competitors went after 
this traffic and that the 43 airplanes 
were divided equally among the coun- 
tries, that would be six airplanes for 
each country. 

Now let us assume that all the U. S. 
airlines entitled to equal rights in the 
international trans-ocean field were 
granted them. That would mean the 
creation of from eight to 15 additional 
operators which, added to the foreign 
competition, would result in approxi- 
mately 22 companies competing to do a 
job that would require only 43 airplanes 
as far ahead as 1948. 

The prospects for postwar air trans- 
portation are exceedingly bright. They 
best can be realized and the airplane 
can attain its maximum utilization as 
an instrument of social and economic 
progress if we move forward on a 
sound, business-like basis. 
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For Your Reading Pleasure 
(From page 28) 
than they have for many _ years. 
Here are fifty pieces of great variety. 
Most of them you would call short 
several are 
novels (as Sigrid Undset’s unforgettable 
narrative of the death of Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter), and a few are mere 


stories, episodes from 


sketches. There are some wonderful 
old favorites, like Balzac’s “The 
Atheist’s Mass” and Tolstoy’s “Where 
Love Is,” but there are many which 
are new to such a long-time student 
of the short story as your present re- 
viewer. Some are long, like Heming- 
ways “The Snows of Kilimanjaro”; 
and there are some little gems, like 
Mary Webb’s “Many Mansions.” 
Writes Mr. Burnett in his preface: 
“While in these pages there is fighting 
will, and man in his sacrificial role of 
surrender, his heroism and his endur- 
ance, there are moments of affection 
and tranquillity, too... In a time of 
deaths and dyings and shriekings of 
change, it may be good in all this noise 
to come upon the wonder of a still mo- 
ment, to catch the glimpse of an oc- 
casional pool reflecting an eternal sky, 
and give one’s self over for a time to 
poets, thinkers and lovers who in the 
midst of death still listen for the voice 
of life.” The Seas of God is timely. 
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Political Cartoons 
AS ANOTHER presidential campaign 


looms, it is an appropriate time to study 
A Century of Political Cartoons (Scrib- 
ners, $3.50), Allan Nevins, 
the historian, and Frank Weitenkampf, 
the expert on prints, have gathered to- 
gether a hundred cartoons covering our 
political history during the nineteenth 
Each picture is accompanied 


in which 


century. 
by a clear and informative brief essay 
on the situation that occasioned it. 

Nast and Keppler, both hard-hitting 
fellows and both very great artists of 
this kind, are the heroes of the book. 
Newspapers are too much neglected; 
from the late 1860’s onward, the New 
York Telegram had some good cartoons 
regularly published, and soon other 
papers had them. But this is a fine col- 
lection. 

If this book lies on an end-table in 


your living-room, it will furnish amuse- 
ment to many people at many times; 
and you will be surprised how much 
it teaches (and how painlessly!) about 
American history. 


The Whodunit of the 
Month 


THOUGH if you haven’t already, you 
may not exactly-well, chime in. Though 
of course, it isn’t too late to begin, if 
you want to... But let us not fall 
into Mrs. North’s way of talking. If 
you are not already a fan of the Mr. 
and Mrs. North school of detection, 
you can begin now with Killing the 
Goose, by Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge (Lippincott, $2). Amusing, ab- 
sorbing; a little less convincing than 
usual in the denouement, but top cream 
from the whodunit bottle. 


Key Club Convention 


(From page 24) 


pleaded for a life of sacrifice and service 
as the only road to happiness and the 
solution of present difficulties. 

The oratorical contest and achieve- 
ment reports developed many ways for 
high school boys to prepare for a life 
of service and be of service during the 
preparation. These projects will soon 
be available through Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Three activities practiced an- 
nually by a large number of clubs were 
recommended to all Key Clubs as an- 
nual projects: 1. A vocational guidance 
clinic. An appreciation banquet for 
fathers. 3. An appreciation banquet for 
mothers. These and other projects are 
described in detail in the bulletin ob- 
tainable from Kiwanis International 
dated October 1, 1943. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the presentation by Vice President 
Coleman Brown of Tampa, of the 
coveted Key Club key to J. C. Casserly 
of New Orleans, for his extraordinary 
service to boys. He is the eleventh per- 
son to receive this honor. Greetings 
from Frank Vincent, founder of Key 
Clubs was read. The awards were made 
by Dr. Francis Morton Fox of West 
Palm Beach, Daddy of the Key Club 
movement in Florida. He attributed the 
growth and strength of Key Clubs to 
the fact that superior High School boys 
delight in rendering service. 

Prominent Kiwanians present in- 
cluded those mentioned above, and Past 
Governor Fount Rion; District Gov- 
ernor Richard Simpson; Lieutenant 


Governor Gibbs Harris; State Key 
Club Committee Chairman Thomas Mc- 
Elvey; Past District Secretary L. M. 
Bristol; and the sponsors of a large 
number of Key Clubs. Past District 
Key Club Treasurer Harold Springer 
of Gainesville, attended all sessions. 

The boys paused in their deliberations 
to pay tribute to two absent friends: 
Merton S. Heiss, former editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, deceased; and Past 
Governor Frank Wright, in service in 
India. 

Winners in the oratorical contest on 
the subject “What I Plan to do After 
Graduation,” were as follows: Florida 
Contest: James Tierney, Miami; Dale 
Ratliff, Hollywood ; Sigmund Liberman, 
Clearwater. International Contest: Carl 
Dolee, Warren Easton High School, 
New Orleans; James Tierney, Gesu 
High School, Miami; John Lanne, 
Nichols High School, New Orleans. 

Officers for next year will be as fol- 
lows: For Florida: George Truitt, 
Lakeland, President; George 
Daytona, Vice-President; Lawrence 
Dosh, Ocala, Secretary; Louis Tatum, 
Gainesville, Treasurer. For Interna- 
Edward Richardson, Fort Lau- 
derdale, President; Warren Boyer, 
Behrman High School, New Orleans, 
Vice-President; Carroll LeTellier, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Secretary ; 
Gordon Welsh, Coral Gables, Florida, 
Treasurer. Next year’s convention will 
be held at Lakeland, Florida. 


Tony, 


tional: 
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Most Styles 


$1 2-50 to $1 6-50 
Some Higher 


Value remains long after 
price is forgotten. The best shoes, 
fitted at the best stores, are your 


best buy per mile. 


STACY-ADAMS 


ShoemaheAs Since 1875 








BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners Road Signs + Speaker’s 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
Please address Chicago 6, III. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 




















PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














DON’T BE A ZOMBIE 


Awake and live. Read HOW TO FEEL BETTER AND 
LOOK IT by Frank T. Kimball (Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science) and Dr. Abbott W. Allen (Chief of Diag- 
nostic Clinic of the famous New York Post Graduate 
Hospital). This book finds out what’s wrong with 
you and then tells you what to do about it. Dozens 
of leading Scientists ‘‘contributed’’ to this book! 
Tells all about skin care, your shape, how to relax, 
sleep, reducing, what to eat, vitamins 
constipation. Read how charm, poise and self- 
confidence come with good health. Make yourself 
attractive and desirable, both in business and social 
life. Big, beautifully printed book with over 400 
unretouched male and female photographs showing 
body in different action shots. ONLY $1.98. Send no 
money unless you wish. Book sent on 5 day trial 
examination. Order your copy today. Pay postman 
only $1.98 plus postage when it arrives. (New 
Government Postal Rates have doubled C.O.D. 
charges. Save by enclosing cash with order.) If 
full payment accompanies order we pay postage. 
FIVE DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. WALDORF 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B-1, Box 133, Kensington 
Station, Brooklyn 18, New York. 
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That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
540 North Michigan Ave., 





Chicago, 11 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
f Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material rdered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
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Beavtiful plaques, many 
esigns in sizes for any 
mumber of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E€ 22nd St. NY.C.10 
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Aviation Executives Speak From Experience 


Major HAROLD LEE 
GEORGE, April 1942 was 
named Commanding Officer of the Air 
Command, knows aviation 
Resigning a 
he enlisted 
Section, 


General 

who in 
Transport 
“from the ground up.” 
commission in the Cavalry, 
as a private in the Aviation 
Signal Corps, and was commissioned a 
Lieutenant on March 29, 1918. 
After serving in France during World 
2nd Lieu- 


2nd 


War I, he was commissioned 
tenant in the Regular Army. 
General George holds the flying rat- 


ings of Command Pilot and Command 


Observer. He commanded one of the 
Flying Fortresses on the Good Will 


Flights from Langley Field to Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro in ’38 and ’39. 


A native of Grant, Iowa, L. WELCH 
POGUE graduated from Nebraska Uni- 
versity, received his LL.B degree from 
the University of Michigan, and in 1927 
received the degree of Doctor of Juri- 
dical Science from Harvard Law School. 
the private practice of law he 
and 


During 
became conversant with air law, 
upon the formation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority was appointed assist- 
ant general counse’ .nd chosen as gen- 
in 1959. He has written 


on different aspects of 


eral counsel 
many articles 
aeronautical development. 
WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN, 
in New York City, was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1927. He is a 
vice president of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences and a member of the 


born 


advisory committee of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics, and has 
written many books and articles on the 


science of aeronautics. 


CHARLES I. STANTON, 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, born Medford, 
Massachusetts in 1893. His flying train- 
ing was acquired in 1918 at Kelly Field, 


Deputy 
Administrator, 


was in 


Texas, where he was commissioned 
2nd Lieutenant. Following World War I 
he became test pilot for the Airmail 
Service, with the 
exception of three years, has been in 
the employ of the U. S. Government 
Aeronautics Branch. His long record 
of experience in all branches of aviation 
led to his appointment as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator on April Ist, 1941. 
SAMUEL J. SOLOMON, Chairman, 
Airlines Committee for U. S. Air Policy, 
has long been identified with the avia- 
One of the organizers of 


and since that time, 


tion business. 


National Inc. in 1933, he has 
been continuously engaged in directing 
the operations of airlines and airports. 
Since 1941 has been a director of North- 
east Airlines, Inc., and recently re- 
linquished the Presidency to become 
Chairman of the Board of that com- 
pany. 

Although born in Honolulu, WIL- 
LIAM A. PATTERSON spent his boy- 
hood in San Francisco, later returning 
to Honolulu Military Academy from 
which he was graduated. Later 
officer in a leading San Francisco bank 
he became interested in aviation through 


Airways, 


an 


as 


contact with one of the bank’s custom- 
ers. This resulted in his joining the 
Boeing Airplane Company as assistant 
to the president. During the next few 
years he was instrumental in bringing 
together the various operating units, 
and in 1933 was named Vice President 
of United Air Lines Inc., which was 


organized to coordinate the services be- 


ing rendered by several airline com- 
panies. He was named President in 
1934. 


JAMES P. MURRAY, President of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
trained with the Royal Flying Corps in 
Canada, and instructor in 
England to British cadets during World 
War I. 

When the Post Office Department in- 
augurated Air Mail Murray 
flew the Washington-New York route, 
starting in June, 1920. In September he 
transferred to Chicago, and was one of 
the three pilots flying the first trans- 
continental air mail. 

Murray was elected Vice President of 
the Boeing Aircraft Company 1936, 
having been Washington representative 
of the company since 1929. 


served as 


service, 


Graduating from West Point in 1912, 
EDGAR S. GORRELL joined the Avi- 
ation Section of the Signal Corps and 
participated in the first military use of 
aviation in 1914. He was on active duty 
with the A. E. F. in World War I ris- 
ing to the rank of Colonel and Chief of 
Staff of the Air Service. Resigning from 
the Army in 1920 Col. Gorrell was ac- 
tive in the automobile and investment 
fields, until 1936 when he became Presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association 

f America. 

ERIC BRAMLEY is a graduate of 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. He is executive me 
tor of “The American Aviation Daily.’ 
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TEAMWORK PAYS 


Can LABOR and MANAGEMENT 
really afford to pull in separate direc- 
tions? My answer is—“‘No!” Not when 
they have so much to gain by teaming 
up together. 

Higher wages do not necessarily 
mean higher prices. What is produced for 
higher wages will determine the price. 

Claims for higher wages must be 
based upon increased productivity as 
well as upon the higher cost of living. 

Before discussing wages know the 
amount of work which can be per- 
formed by workmen on each job and 
through “job evaluation” establish the 
relative value of all jobs. 

Then we have the measuring tools, 


understood by both labor and manage- 
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ment, to be used in setting up fair 
wages in each job classification. 

Management must remember that 
“Labor is just as efficient as manager 
ment plans for it and provides the 
tools with which to work.” 

Labor must accept the responsibility 
of performing in accordance with the 
measurements set up and agreed to by 
both parties. 

In this way, and only in this way, 
can we make available to all Americans 
the better things of life at prices they 


can afford to pay. 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


ZS Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO + City National Bank Bldg. +» 208 S. La Salle St. NEW YORK «+ Graybar Bidg. » 420 Lexington Ave. 

















You'll declare a new Independence in the Fal 


In the Age of Flight, you are at last 
going to say good-bye to that “tied 
down” feeling. You're going to declare 
your own personal independence of 


distance and time. 


When the pressure of business or 
the routine of every-day life begins to 
weigh heavily upon you ... when you 
feel the need for a complete change of 
scenery ... you'll go! For the airplane 
will be at your service as never before. 

Huge, luxurious United Mainliners 
will depart frequently for flights to 
numerous points across the nation over 
the strategic Main Line Airway. A 
single night of travel will take you 


from the East to one of the great 





National Parks, to Southern California 
or the Great Northwest . . . will enable 
you to journey from winter into sum- 
. . from summer into lands of 
perennial snows . . . to spend restful 
days in an entirely different climate. 


mer . 


You will be able to give broader ex- 
pression to your personal aims, thanks 
to the swiftness of the airplane. People 
you want to see, places you want to 
visit will be within easy reach. No 
place in this country will be too far. 
No trip will take too long to prevent 
you from going. 

Looking forward to this great new 
day of aviation, United is already an- 


ticipating your travel needs, even - THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 





ip 


though all our energies are now dedi- 
cated to Victory. Giant 220-mile 
an-hour planes are on order, to be 
delivered when wartime conditions 
permit. New routes have been applied 
for. New and far more frequent sched- 
ules are being studied. 

The “charter” is being drawn up 
for your new Independence — in the 
coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 








